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THE FREQUENCY STUDY OF INFLECTIONS 


The American Classical League has been pushing forward an 
elaborate survey of the inflections used in classical Latin in an 
effort to establish authoritatively how much form must be taught 
to prepare modern students to read classical authors. The League 
survey was started to establish a “frequency list of Latin inflec- 
tions similar to the Lodge and College Entrance Board vocabulary 
lists and Byrne’s list of syntactical constructions” and to provide 
teachers with “data in regard to the relative importance of inflec- 
tional endings.’”! 

At the present time the survey’ has covered 22,546 words from 
six classical authors—Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, Livy, and 
Nepos—approximately 4,500 words from each of the first three and 
3,000 words from each of the others. Every word has been clas- 
sified as to its exact inflectional form. Particular care has been 
taken to account for all irregularities and unusual forms. Each 
noun has been classified as to its declension, case, and number. 
Adjectives have been classified in the same way with additional 
data on gender and use. All the pronouns and the more irregular 
adjectives have been treated individually. Verbs have been clas- 

* Copyright 1940 by the CiassicaL JouRNAL. 

1 Mark E. Hutchinson, “Some Suggestions to Latin Teachers Interested in Solving 
Their Teaching Problems,” Latin Notes xm1, No. 3 (December, 1935), 2f. 

2 The complete report is available only in manuscript at the present time; but a part 
has been printed as “‘A Frequency Study of Latin Inflections,” Education t1x (Decem- 
ber, 1938), 206-212. 
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sified as to conjugation, mood, voice, person, number, tense, etc. 
The resulting data give us a detailed frequency count covering 
every form of every declension and conjugation, both regular and 
irregular. 

This gives us a definite idea how often each form will occur in 
classical Latin of the type studied. The forms occurring most 
often are most useful to the student and must be taught carefully 
and thoroughly. The forms occurring less frequently are less useful. 
Forms of small frequency may need to be studied, but do not 
justify a prominent place in the time and attention of either 
student or teacher. Advance study of rare forms is often a waste 
of time. Other things being equal, teaching emphasis should be 
somewhat proportioned to frequency of occurrence. It is as a basis 
for this emphasis that frequency tables are proving themselves 
most valuable. The forms to be taught most emphatically should, 
if possible, be introduced early and repeated often. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a greater variety of reading can be done 
earlier in the course if the forms introduced early have high fre- 
quency and wide usefulness. 

There are, of course, other factors besides frequency to be 
considered, but many of these factors have received rather gen- 
erous attention in the past, and so, at the present time, it seems 
profitable to examine our practice largely in the light of the new 
frequency figures. Such an examination shows that, in the main, 
our practice is good. We are teaching all the most frequent forms 
and have stopped teaching most of the least frequent ones. But 
the new frequency study indicates many points at which emphasis 
can be shifted to advantage. Also, it seems to show that the ar- 
rangement of the forms in the declensions and conjugations can 
be considerably improved. 

To place these points concretely before my readers, I prepared 
a set of definite efficiency proposals. Some of these proposals over- 
lap considerably and some cover points at which most teachers 
and texts have already revised their practice, but in order to 
cover the whole field, the overlapping seems better than the con- 
fusion that might arise from incomplete covering. These proposals, 
in an earlier form, were presented and discussed at the Illinois 
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Classical Conference on December 8-10, 1938. They have since 
been re-examined and revised in the light of the discussion there 
and in an effort to make them more suitable for actual use. 


PROPOSALS CONCERNING DECLENSIONS 
Proposal I. 

We should introduce the declensions of high frequency early and 
drill on them continuously. The order of introducing declensions 
and the emphasis given to each should be somewhat in proportion 
to the frequencies shown in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCIES OF THE DECLENSIONS 


Adjec- _—Pro- 


Declensions and Subdivisions Nouns z Totals 
tives nouns 
First and Second (total).................. 3,682 2,590 ae 6,272 
Second masculine andfeminine.......... 1,370 1,069 dae 2,439 
1,198 581 1,779 
Masculine and feminine consonant....... 1,428 ® 1,428 
Masculine and feminine i-stem.......... 686 636 1,322 
465 8 465 
Personal and reflexive pronouns*........... ee mire 412 412 
Tile, ipse, iste, 9 irregular adjectives®....... ars 198 208 406 
Fourth-declension nouns................. 396 396 
Fifth-declension nouns................... 258 258 
Quis and compounds of quis and gui®....... ans 43 87 130 


* Because consonant-stem adjectives were not listed separately, all third-declension 
adjectives are placed as i-stem, making a slight error. 

* Sui 168, ego and nos 138, tu and vos 106. 

5 Ille 125, ipse 79, nullus 45, alius 40, unus 39, iste 23, alter 18, totus 11, ullus 10, 
uterque 9, nonnullus 4, solus 2, neuter 1. 

® Quis 72, quidam 18, quisquam 13, aliquis 10, quisque7, quisquis 4, quivis 3, quicumque 
2, quisnam 1. 
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A glance reveals that nouns of the first, second, and third declen- 
sions are in the lead, with adjectives of the first and second declen- 
sion close behind and adjectives of the third declension a bit 
scarcer. Several pronoun types are more used than the fourth- and 
fifth-declension nouns. 


Proposal II. 

To obtain greater and earlier stress on the declensions of high 
frequency, we should delay teaching many unimportant phases of 
declension. If these cannot be delayed, the time given to them 
should be only what is really necessary. 

A. The following we should in most cases omit from formal 
teaching, as, indeed, most teachers already are doing: 

1. Special forms of the vocative (frequency 7). The forms found 
are -e 2, -i 2, -a 2, and -ew 1. (The last two are from Greek names.) 

2. Special forms of the locative (f. 9). The forms found are -ae 6, 
and domi 3. 

3. Fourth-declension forms borrowed from the second declen- 
sion (f. 5). These are domi 3, and domo 2. 

4, Fourth-declension neuters (f. 9). Three of these are ablative 
and therefore have the same endings as masculine. The other six 
are nominative and accusative plural in -wa and may almost 
be anticipated from the rule that all plural neuters have -a in the 
nominative and accusative. 

5. Third-declension adjectives of the three-ending type. The 
-r as an ending is found only once in the data gathered. All other 
endings are the same as for the two-ending adjectives. 

6. Variations in ending originating from the Greek (f. 62). 
Fifty of the 62 Greek endings appear in the data from Ovid and 
Vergil, 9 in Nepos, and 3 in all the rest put together. For this 
reason it seems sensible to delay study of these endings until the 
students are reading authors who use them. To help those inter- 
ested, it may be said that most of the endings reported are nomina- 
tive of the first declension and accusative of the third. The most 
common endings for the nominative are -as 12, -es 7, and -e 6, and 
for the accusative, singular -a 11, and plural -as 6. The accusative 
-en 4 and ablative -e 4 appear in the first declension. Eight other 
endings appear one or two times each. 
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B. We should reduce the emphasis on the following phases of 
declension in order to introduce the more important declensions 
earlier: 

1. First-declension words of masculine gender (f. 60). The low 
frequency makes this group of words much less valuable than the 
third declension and many other groups that it usually precedes. 
The words in themselves present no difficulties, but a great many 
texts have used these words to introduce to beginning students 
the fact that a noun and its adjective may agree without having 
the same ending. This type of agreement is a very important thing 
to teach, for noun and adjective more often have different endings 
than like endings; but the first declension masculine is one of the 
least common examples. The most typical example is the third- 
declension noun with a first- or second-declension adjective. The 
next most typical example undoubtedly must be the first- or 
second-declension noun with a third-declension adjective. Both 
of these combinations occur every few lines and should be the 
combinations used in teaching agreement. 

2. The second-declension words in -r. These words are of some 
importance, but apparently can be taught as a variation occurring 
only in the nominative case in less time than they can be taught 
as complete declensions. The nominative in -r appears 43 times, 
32 times in nouns and 11 times in adjectives. Seventeen have 
stems containing -er-; 20 stems have simply -r-; vir occurs 6 
times. 

3. Quis (f. 72) should not be taught until after gui (f. 585). Qui 
is the most frequent of all words in both Caesar and Cicero’ while 
quis occurs much less frequently. When gui has been taught first, 
then guis may be quickly taught as a related word differing mainly 
in the two forms, guis (f. 17) and guid (f. 40). 

4. Hic (f. 282) is a variation from a fairly standardized pro- 
noun inflection and should not be taught until the more regular 
type is familiar. 7s (f. 358) and the ille group (f. 406) should be 
known before hic is introduced. Jile (f. 125) is not so frequent 
itself, but is the most used of a large group sufficiently uniform 
to be taught together. 


7 George H. Browne, A Memory-Test Latin Word-List: Boston, Ginn (1909), 13. 
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5. Ille, ipse, iste, and the nine irregular adjectives are inflected 
identically except for variations that occur in the nominative 
singular (and in the neuter repeat in the accusative singular). 
These nominative forms are printed in full in dictionaries and vo- 
cabulary lists and should be noticed and learned as one gets ac- 
quainted with the words. Hence, these words can all be taught 
together as one regular declension, thus eliminating considerable 
labor. Time is still further saved by teaching that this declension 
contains twenty-one forms taken from the regular first and sec- 
ond declension of adjectives, six forms (genitive and dative 
singular) typical of pronouns, and three forms dependent on the 
nominative as shown in the dictionary. If one is using a text that 
gives the genitive of is as eius rather than ejus he may if he wishes 
include is also as belonging to this pronoun declension, raising the 
frequency of the group to 764 and making it the dominant pro- 
noun inflection. 

6. The variant forms of the pronouns may be almost entirely 
neglected in the type of Latin covered in this survey. The emphatic 
sese, however, is rather frequent. 

7. Duo (f. 16) and ambo (f. 2) show no unusual forms in these 
data except the nominative and accusative forms duo (f. 4), ambo 
(f. 2), and the dative-ablative duabus (f. 1). 

8. The i-stem endings of masculine and feminine nouns do not 
occur with equal frequency in the respective cases. The whole 
group as classified in this study shows 73 per cent -ium in the 
genitive plural, 15 per cent -is in the accusative plural, 7 per 
cent -im in the accusative singular, and 4 per cent -i in the 
ablative singular.* The so-called “pure i-stems” show scarcely as 
high a percentage of i-stem forms as the so-called “mixed i-stems.” 
Neither group showed much dependability. It seems therefore 
permissible for those who wish to do so to teach the i-stem endings 
of the masculine and feminine nouns as alternate forms that may 
occur in place of the consonant endings, and that usually do occur 
in certain types of nouns. Fortunately these i-stem endings are 
enough like the consonant endings that the confusion is less than 


8 The list does not include words ending in -fds, -tdtis, which seldom show i-stem 
proclivities. 
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might be expected. The i-stem endings of the neuter are con- 
sistently used, but the whole group is of low frequency, 89. For 
nouns, then, the i-stem endings are of less teaching importance 
than most of us have supposed. In adjectives the i-stem endings 
occur as the usual thing and may be definitely so taught. Those 
who wish may explain the consonant forms as variations oc- 
curring in certain types of words, such as participles and 
comparatives. 

C. We should endeavor to teach the following declensions 
sooner than we have done in the past and to concentrate more 
attention upon them: 


1. The second declension (f. 4,218). 

2. The third declension (f. 3,435). 

3. Qui (f. 585). 

4. Personal and reflexive pronouns (f. 412). 

5. lle, ipse, iste, and the nine irregular adjectives—not as indi- 
viduals but taken together as a unit (f. 406). 

6. Is (f. 358). 

7. The fourth declension (f. 396). 

8. The fifth declension (f. 258). 


Proposal III. 


For use in teaching the third declension (and all other declensions) 
we should select words that are as typical and as frequently used as 
possible. Feeling that the traditional analysis of third-declension 
stems is not understood easily by the average high-school student, 
we have made a classification here based entirely on four objective 
marks: (1) the nominative, (2) the genitive, (3) the presence of 
forms peculiar to i-stems, and (4) the presence of forms denoting 
neuter gender. The leading types of third-declension nouns and 
their frequencies are as follows: -r -ris (m./f. cons.) 354, -is -is 
(m./f. i-stem) 353, -s -tis (m./f. cons.) 241, -o -onis (m./f. cons.) 
230, -s -tis (m./f. i-stem) 193, -en -inis (mn. cons.) 135, -« -cis 
(m./f. cons.) 133, -o -inis (m./f. cons.) 122, -us -eris (n. cons.) 116, 
-us -oris (n. cons.) 114, and -e -is (n. i-stem) 75. The -s -tis conso- 
nant group contains -as -atis 187 and also -us -utis, -es -etis, etc. 
The i-stems in -s -tis are -ms 108 and -rs 84. 
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Proposal IV. 

For teaching declensions we should adopt the following order of 
cases: nominative, accusative, ablative, dative, and genitive. Of course, 
this will require some new printing, but in the end should be quite 
worth while. The per cent of all forms falling into each case is as 
follows: nominative 26.4, accusative 31.1, ablative 27.3, dative 


TABLE II 
TYPICAL DECLENSIONS IN PROPOSED CASE ORDER 


Case Second Fi Second Third M/F Third M/F Third Neu. 
& No. Mascu. ad Neuter Consonant [-Stem Consonant 
Sing. 
Nom. locus causa bellum* _legio hostis tempus* 
Acc. locum causam bellum* _legionem hostem tempus* 
Abl. _ loco* causa bello* legione hoste tempore 
Dat. __loco* causae* bello* legioni hosti tempori 
Gen. _loci* causae* belli legionis hostis temporis 
Plur. 
Nom. _loci* causae* bella* legiones* hostes* tempora* 
Acc. locos causas bella* legiones* hostes* tempora* 
Abl. _locis* causis* bellis* legionibus* hostibus* temporibus* 
Dat. _locis* causis* bellis* legionibus* hostibus* temporibus* 


Gen. locorum  causarum  bellorum legionum hostium §_temporum 


3rd Neu. Fourth Fifth First and Second 3rd 2-Ending 


I-Stem M. & F. Masc. Fem. Neu. M/F Neu. 
Sing. 
Nom. mare* manus res bonus -a -um omnis -e€ 
Acc. mare* manum rem bonum -am -um omnem-= -e 
Abl. = mari* manu re bono -a -0 omni 
Dat. mari* manui rei* bono -ae -0 omni 
Gen. maris manus* boni -ae -i omnis 
Plur. 
Nom. maria* manus* __res* boni -ae -a omnes -ia 
Acc. maria* manus* __res* bonos -as -a omnis(es) -ia 
Abl. maribus* manibus* rebus* bonis -is -is omnibus 
Dat. maribus* manibus* rebus* bonis -is -is omnibus 
Gen. marium manuum rerum’ bonorum -arum -orum omnium 


* Each form marked with an asterisk is identical with one or more forms immedi- 
ately above or below it. Adjectives are not so marked because of the two- or three- 


column arrangement. 
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4.4, and genitive 10.9. In each declension there are from two to 
four pairs of identical forms. The nominative and accusative are 
35 per cent identical, the ablative and dative 51 per cent, the 
dative and genitive 13 per cent, and the genitive singular and 
nominative plural 43 per cent. The proposed order brings all these 
combinations together; the traditional order separates all but the 
genitive and dative. Memorization and association should be 
improved by using the order suggested. 

The nominative and accusative are more essential to sentence 
structure than the other cases, for these two supply the subject, 
object, and predicate nominative. They are thus the first forms 
needed for beginners’ lessons and are indispensable to sentence 
sense. The ablative, dative, and genitive are all modifiers in the 
sentence, but the ablative so outnumbers the others that beginners 
should know it first. In attacking a doubtful form the student 
should think ablative before he thinks dative. Approximately half 
of all ablatives occur in prepositional phrases, which are among 
the easiest things to present to beginners because of the close 
parallel to the English prepositional phrase. The ablative thus is 
easy to introduce besides being more frequent and more useful 
than the dative. The reason for putting the dative between the 
ablative and genitive is simply to bring together a larger number 
of identical forms. Table 11 shows some typical declensions of 
both nouns and adjectives arranged as proposed. 


PROPOSALS CONCERNING VERBS 
Proposal I. 

We should teach all the regular conjugations and the more impor- 
tant irregular ones early in the course. Frequencies of conjugations 
and of individual verbs should both be considered. The frequencies 
of the conjugations are as follows: third 1709, first 1042, swm® 704, 
second 630, third -io 459, fourth 242, fero’® 137, possum 109, eo*° 
67, volo’ 61, fio 14. The individual verbs occurring most frequently 
according to Dr. Browne’s" classification are, in order: possum, 


* Includes compounds except possum, also 274 forms of swm used in making passive 
and infinitive forms of other verbs. 

10 Includes various compounds. 

1 Dr. George H. Browne, of. cit., 1. 
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video, facio, sum and habeo (tied), dico and do (tied), volo and 
venio (tied), puto, and fero. This indicates that all the conjuga- 
tions are necessary for the introduction of the most typical Latin 
vocabulary. They should all be introduced, in whole or in part, 
as early as practicable. 


Proposal II. 


We should emphasize and drill upon the forms most frequently 
used and not spend too much time on less frequent forms. 


Proposal III. 


It will be to our advantage to teach some verb forms and conjuga- 
tions much earlier and more emphatically than has been the custom. 

1. The perfect tense indicative (f. 828) is almost as frequent as 
the present indicative (f. 958) and decidedly more than twice as 
frequent as the imperfect (f. 309). The perfect should be intro- 
duced early in the course; it might even be desirable to teach it 
before the imperfect and to emphasize it as the chief past tense. 

2. The perfect passive participle (f. 633) is the most frequently 
used of all verb forms. It also occurs 238 additional times in pas- 
sive verbs and infinitives. It is the participle most often seen in 
the Latin participial phrase. Its importance for us today is further 
increased by the fact that the English words derived from Latin 
verbs are quite generally derived from the participial stem. 

3. The Latin principal parts should be stressed more than 
heretofore. The principal parts give the three verb stems from 
which most of the other forms can be recognized. The principal 
parts are themselves very important and useful forms. If the pres- 
ent and perfect are given in the third person instead of the first, 
they are then the four most frequently used verb forms—average 
frequency 503. A person who knows the principal parts has a 
very valuable tool. If he adds a reasonable knowledge of the signs 
that indicate tense, person, voice, and mood, he can recognize a 
great many verb forms with fair accuracy. 

4. Both the present active infinitive (f. 423) and the present 
passive infinitive (f. 172) should be introduced early because of 
high frequency. The infinitive is almost always the object of a 
verb and as such can be used in fairly simple Latin. 
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5. The present participle (f. 222) should be introduced early 
because of frequency. It is very commonly used in classical Latin 
both as an adjective and in participial phrases, and students should 
become accustomed to it in both uses. 

6. The past perfect indicative (f. 262) will naturally be taught 
earlier when the perfect is taught earlier. 

7. The subjunctive (f. 737) seems to have a logical place in the 
first year of Latin. In the imperfect tense the subjunctive is more 
frequent than the indicative (356 to 309), and in the past perfect 
it is almost as frequent (113 to 149). In the present it has a fre- 
quency of 200 and in the perfect 68. The whole number of sub- 
junctives, 737, is pretty nearly one-third the number of indica- 
tives, 2320. Forms of such frequency are an important and typical 
part of the language and ought not to be neglected or dodged. It 
does not seem necessary to avoid the subjunctive merely on the 
ground of difficulty, as many of its more frequent uses translate 
into the English indicative and give no trouble at all except the 
necessity of recognizing an additional form; and in this connection 
it should be remembered that subjunctives are more regularly 
formed than indicatives. Some of the more technical and difficult 
syntax of the subjunctive would not need to be introduced in the 
first year, but the forms and the commoner and easier syntax may 
well be put back into the first year of Latin. 

8. The third conjugation (f. 1709) is the most frequently used 
and in many ways the most typical conjugation. It should be 
introduced at, or very near, the beginning of the course. It may 
very properly and conveniently be taught first or as a model from 
which all the conjugations are taught simultaneously. 

9. The third -zo and fourth conjugations, and fero, possum, and 
volo deserve earlier recognition than they usually receive. Through- 
out most of their forms they can be taught simultaneously with 
more frequent conjugations. 

10. The third person supplies 85 per cent of all personal forms. 
It should receive more emphasis. It would seem feasible to organ- 
ize our teaching materials around the third person instead of the 
first person. For example, the third person can be used in principal 
parts and can stand first instead of last in conjugations. First- and 
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second-person forms can be taught as a variant of the third person 
as easily as second and third persons are now taught as a variant 
of the first person. 


Proposal IV. 

The following items may well receive less time and attention in 
elementary Latin: 

1. The passive voice occurs only 541 times in the three finite 
moods—indicative 389, subjunctive 148, and imperative 4. This 
is small compared with the number of subjunctives, 737; the 
number of infinitives, 735; and the number of participles, 958. 
Almost all passives can be quickly taught as variations of their 
corresponding active forms. Their small frequency seems to recom- 
mend such treatment. 

2. The imperative mood (f. 77) cannot claim much attention, 
but, of course, usually gets very little. The forms occurring are 
nearly all present active. 

3. The first and second persons yield respectively 9 and 6 per 
cent of all personal verbs, leaving the third person to furnish 85 
per cent. Under these circumstances it seems logical to teach the 
first and second persons as variants of the third person rather 
than to teach the third person as a variant of the first. At least, 
it is obvious that the third-person forms should receive the lion’s 
share of drill so that the third person will be the best known of 
the three. 

4. The future tenses are relatively unimportant, the future 
indicative having a frequency of 63 and the future perfect of 14. 
The future forms should receive some study and should always 
be available for reference, but no great amount of time should be 
spent on them. 


Proposal V. 

We should stress the recognition of forms by person, number, tense, 
voice, and mood signs that are common to all or several conjugations 
rather than stressing the conjugations themselves. When this is done, 
the differences between the conjugations melt away. In fact, an 
enormous percentage of all forms can be determined by general 
rules without reference to the various conjugations. 
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Proposal VI. 

We should make sure that our students instantly recognize the 
meaning carried by each of the person, tense, mood, and voice signs 
used in Table 111—or in whatever system we may be using. 


Proposal VII. 

Materials should be prepared to teach verb forms by a system built 
around the third person instead of the first person. This would require 
books printed with third-person principal parts and third-person 
emphasis in conjugations. Vocabulary, grammar sections, and 
almost the whole book would have to be rearranged or rewritten 
to do this. Such arrangement, however, should give quicker recog- 
nition and familiarity with the verb forms of most frequent oc- 
currence. If this proves to be the case, it should lead to quicker 
mastery of standard classical Latin. 


Proposal VIII. 


We should teach all conjugations simultaneously rather than sep- 
arately and consecutively. The conjugations differ from one another 
mainly in stem vowels. In most cases the same signs are added for 
the same tenses and moods in all or several conjugations. Also, it 
is the tense, voice, person, and number that are important to the 
reader and not the conjugation. So it seems both more efficient 
and more useful to emphasize tense, voice, mood, etc., rather than 
conjugation. When a new tense or mood is introduced, it should 
be taught in all the commoner conjugations before going on to 
another tense or mood. 

Table 111" outlines all the conjugations for teaching simul- 
taneously. It includes almost without exception all forms of all 
verbs that occur in the data of this survey. Examination will show 
that between 80 and 90 per cent of all forms (no matter what 
conjugation they belong to) follow the simple rule given for their 
tense without any modification, explanation, or note being re- 
quired. Verbs are first classified on the basis of their stems and 
regularity. For each class established, the principal parts of one 
typical verb are given and the present stem is underlined. Then the 


Infra, 271-275, 
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forms are fully outlined and exemplified, using the third conjuga- 
tion (short -e stem) as a model. Carefully planned notations show 
every variation from the rule given. Most variations between the 
conjugations occur in the forms based on the present stem; in 
fact, they are most numerous in the present indicative. In this 
tense particular pains are taken to present clearly all these varia- 
tions between conjugations. After the present indicative, irregu- 
larities are much less frequent, and the explanations needed are 
less frequent also. The forms based on the two perfect stems are 
listed after those based on the present stem and are almost en- 
tirely regular. 

For the benefit of students and teachers and those who may care 
to examine this table critically, almost every item is accompanied 
by a frequency figure. These figures are somewhat an index of the 
relative importance of the various forms, tenses, moods, etc. 
Figures in the headings and with the model (short-e) forms indi- 
cate all the occurrences of the item in all conjugations both regular 
and irregular, and may be used to compare the frequencies of 
various verb traits in general. Figures in notes of exception, ir- 
regularity, etc. include only the material referred to at that point. 

The first-person principal parts and the usual order of persons in 
the conjugations are used instead of the third-person arrangements 
recommended in this paper because the first-person arrangements 
are the only ones now to be found in the dictionaries our students 
and teachers are using. By yielding to the conventional arrange- 
ment of persons we have made this table one that can be used in 
conjunction with any text or system now in general use, thus open- 
ing the way for immediate experimentation with the teaching of all 
conjugations simultaneously. The tenses, moods, etc., can be 
taken up in whatever order they are found in the text used. For 
instance, the present can be studied first with the first conjugation 
as an example and then reviewed when each of the other conjuga- 
tions is taken up in the text used. Throughout this whole procedure 
the similarity of the conjugations and the general use of the signs 
common to all conjugations should be stressed. 

Hyphens are used throughout the table to separate the parts 
(stems, tense signs, person signs, etc.) to which attention is called. 
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TABLE IIT 
THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF STEMS; PRINCIPAL Parts" (total number of forms 
4900) 
A. Verbs Classified as Regular, 4082 (including 301 deponents and such defectives 
as show only regular forms) 
1. Short-e stem (3rd conj.): MITT-o, MITTE-RE, MIS-I, MISS-US, 1709 
2. A stem (Ist conj.): PUT-O, PUTA-RE, PUTAV-I, PUTAT-US, 1042 
3. Long-e stem (2nd conj.): vIDE-O, VIDE-RE, VID-I, vIs-us, 630 
4. Short-i stem (3rd -é0): CAPI-O, CAPE-RE, CEP-I, CAPT-US, 459 
5. Long-i stem (4th conj.): AuDI-o, AUDI-RE, AUDIV-I, AUDIT-US, 242 
B. Verbs Classified as Irregular, 818 
. Sum and compounds: su-M, ES-SE, FU-I (present stem varies) 430 
. Possum: POSSU-M, POS-SE, POTU-I (pres. system comp. of sum) 109 
. Fero and compounds: FER-O, FER-RE, TUL-I, LAT-us (stem fere) 137 
. Eo and compounds: E-0, I-RE, 1-1, 1T-us (long-i irregular) 67 
. Volo and compounds: VOL-0, VEL-LE, VOLU-I, 45; NOL-O, NOL-LE, NOLU-I, 7; 
MAL-O, MAL-LE, MALU-I, 9; (stems vole, nole, male) 61 
. Fio: ¥1-O, FTE-RI, FACT-US (present system has active forms and passive 
meanings; passive of facio) 14 


a 


II. Forms BASED ON THE PRESENT STEM, 2923 
A. Indicative Mood, 1320 


1. Present, 958: stem (often modified)+person signs 
a. Short-e stems, 269: stem vowel modified as follows: 


Active Voice Passive Voice 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
| mitt-o 57 mitti-mus 19 mitt-or 14 mitti-mur 6 
mitti-s 22 mitti-tis 7 mitte-ris 3 mitti-mini 1 
milti-t 510 mittu-nt 175 mitti-tur 102 mittu-ntur 42 
b. A stems, 220, have a in every form except before o: 
put-o 14 puta-mus 4 put-or 3 puta-mur 1 
puta-s 7 puta-tis 3 puta-ris 2 puta-mini 1 
puta-t 106 puta-nt 35 puta-tur 29 puta-ntur 15 


c. Long-e stems, 158, have ¢e in every form: vide-o 9, vide-s 3, etc. 

d. I stems, 104, have i in every form with two exceptions: (1) i becomes iu 
before nt; e.g., capiu-nt and audiu-nt, 19; (2) short-i stems have e before 
ris: cape-ris 0. 


8 Explanation of Doubtful Decisions: (1) Deponents are listed as passive forms of the 
regular conjugations. There are 301; they appear in all regular conjugations. (2) Aio, 16, 
and inguam, 15, though slightly irregular, were allowed to go in as regular short-i stems 
because only regular forms appear in the data gathered. Irregular forms are few and 
rare. (3) Coepi, 11, and memini, 1, are counted as regular short-e verbs. 
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e. Irregulars, 205, all show some variation in the present: 


su-m 3 su-mus 1 

e-s 4 es-tis 1 

es-t 103 su-nt 23 

possu-m 1 possu-mus 0 

pote-s 1 potes-tis 0 

potes-t 12 possu-nt 5 | 
fer-o1 Seri-mus 0 fer-or 1 Seri-mur 0 

fer-s 0 fer-tis 0 fer-ris 0 feri-mini 0 

fer-t 13 Seru-nt 4 Ser-tur 6 Seru-ntur 2 
e-o 1 i-mus 0 

i-s 0 i-tis 0 

eu-nt 3 

vol-o 2 volu-mus 1 

vi-s 0 vul-tis 0 

vul-t 3 volu-nt 3 


nol-o, non vi-s, non vul-t, nolu-mus, non vul-tis, nolu-nt 0 
mal-o, mavi-s, mavul-t, malu-mus, mavul-tis, malu-nt 0 
fi-o, 0 fi-s 0, fi-t 2, fi-mus 0, fi-tis 0, fiu-nt 0 


2. Imperfect, 309: stem (seldom modified)+-ba+person signs 
mitte-ba-m 19 mitte-ba-mus 6 —_mitte-ba-r 4 mitte-ba-mur 2 
mitte-ba-s 8 mitte-ba-tis 1 mitte-ba-ris 1 mitte-ba-mini 0 
mitte-ba-t 171 mitte-ba-nt 58 mitte-ba-tur 27 —- mitte-ba-ntur 11 
a. I stems, 23, have -ie- before -ba-; e.g., capie-ba-t 12. 
b. Irregulars all follow the rules except sum 71, possum 10, eo 8: 


era-m 2 era-mus 1 
era-s 2 era-tis 1 
era-t 52 era-nt 13 


potera-m 1, potera-s 1, potera-t 6, potera-~mus 0, etc. 
i-ba-m 0, i-ba-s 0, i-ba-t 7, i-ba-mus 0, i-ba-tis 0, i-ba-nt 1 
3. Future, 63: stem (usually complete)+future sign+person signs 
a. Short-e stems, 27: stem without vowel+e (or a)+person signs (a ap- 
pears for ¢ in the first person singular only) : 


mitt-a-m 3 mitt-e-mus 1 mitt-a-r 2 mitt-e-mur 1 
mitt-e-s 2 mitt-e-tis 1 mitt-e-re 2 mitt-e-mini 0 
mitt-e-t 28 mitt-e-nt 9 mitt-e-tur 9 mitt-e-ntur 5 


b. I stems, 10, have i before the e or a: capi-a-m 0, capi-e-s 0, etc. 

c. A stems, 15, and long-e stems, 6, have -bi (modified) for sign: 
puta-b-o 1 puta-bi-mus0  puta-b-or 1 puta-bi-mur 1 
puta-bi-s 1 puta-bi-tis 0 puta-be-re 1 puta-bi-mini 0 
puta-bi-t 8 puta-bu-nt 3 puta-bi-tur 3 puta-bu-ntur 3 
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d. Irregulars all follow the rules except sum 5, possum 0, eo 0: 


er-0 0 eri-mus 0 
eri-s 0 erit-is 0 
eri-t 4 eru-nt 1 


poter-o, poteri-s, poteri-t, poteri-mus, poteri-tis, poteru-nt 0 
i-b-0, i-bi-s, i-bi-t, i-bi-mus, i-bi-tis, i-bu-nt 0 


B. Subjunctive Mood, 556 
1. Present, 200: stem (often without vowel)+present subjunctive sign+per- 
son signs 


Short-e stems, 69: stem without vowel+a+person signs: 

mitt-a-m 10 milt-a-mus 7 mitt-a-r 1 mitt-a-mur 1 
mitt-a-s 5 mitt-a-tis 3 mitt-a-ris 0 mitt-a-mini 0 
mitt-a-t 87 mitt-a-nt 54 mitt-a-tur 19 mitt-a-ntur 13 


. I stems, 14, and long-e stems, 25, have the stem vowel before the a; 


e.g., capi-a-t 7, and vide-a-t 9. 
A stems, 46: stem without vowel+e-+person signs: put-e-m 3, put-e-s 2, 
put-e-t 23, put-e-mus 2, pul-e-tis 1, put-e-nt 15, etc. 


. Irregulars: sum 24, possum 16, eo 2, volo 4, nolo 0, and malo 0, use 


special stems in the present subjunctive: 


si-m 0 si-mus 0 
si-s 0 si-tis 0 
si-t 18 si-nt 6 


possi-m 1, possi-s 1, possi-t 8, possi-mus 0, etc. 
veli-m O, veli-s 1, veli-t 2, etc.; noli-m etc. 0; mali-m etc. 0 
e-a-m 0, e-a-s 0, e-a-t 1, e-a-mus 0, e-a-tis 0, e-a-nt 1 


2. Imperfect 356: identical in spelling with the present active infinitive+-per- 
son signs: 


mittere-m 17 mittere-mus 11 —_mittere-r 2 mittere-mur 1 
mittere-s 9 mittere-tis 5 mittere-ris 1 mittere-mini 1 
mittere-t 145 mittere-nt 90 mittere-tur 44 mittere-ntur 30 
Irregulars all follow the rule. Verbs having no active infinitive are 
formed as if they had one; e.g., seguere-tur 10, fiere-t 1. 


C. Imperative Mood 73 
1. Present, 69: active, see notes a to d; passive, same as second person indica- 
tive, -re and -mini. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Short stems, 41: active has -e in singular 29, -i-te in plural 9: 
mitte 52 mitti-te 17 mitte-re 4 mitti-mini 0. 
Long stems, 25: active has mere stem in singular 17, stem+--fe in plural; 


€.g., puta 6, puta-te 5; vide 7, vide-te 3, etc. 


Dico, duco, and facio have dic, duc, and fac, in singular active; plural is 
regular; e.g., dici-te. 

Irregulars: sum has es 1, es-te 0; fero has fer 1, fer-te 0; nolo has noli 1, 
noli-te 0. 


2. Future, 4: all forms include the letters -to; short-e type is shown: 
2nd per. mitti-to 1 mitti-to-te2  mitti-to-r 0 
3rd per. mitti-to1 mittu-ntoO mitti-to-r0  mittu-nto-r 0 
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D. Infinitives, 595 
1. Present, 595: active, 2nd principal part; passive, stem+--i or -ri 
a. Short stems, 244, have stem without vowel+i in passive, 78: 


mitte-re 423 mitt-i 172 
b. Long stems, 247, have stem+-ri in passive, 80: 
puta-re 167 puta-ri 80 


c. Irregulars: All active infinitives follow rule. In the passive fero has 
fer-ri 4, and fio has fie-ri 10. 
E. Participles, 303 
1. Present, 222: stem+nt+third-declension endings (-ns, -ntis): mitte-n-s 222 
a. I stems, 20, have -ie-; e.g., capie-n-s and audie-n-s 20. 
b. Irregulars that have participles follow the rule except that possum has 
pote-n-s 1, and eo has ie-n-s (genitive eu-nt-is) 2. 
2. Future Passive (Gerundive) 81: stem+-nd+ 1st and 2nd declension end- 
ings: 
milte-nd-us 81 
a. I stems, 11, have -ie-; e.g., capie-nd-us and audie-nd-us 11 
b. Irregulars: eo has eu-nd-us 1, and fio has facie-nd-us 0 
F. Gerund, 66: a noun identical with the neuter singular of the gerundive (occurs 
in all cases except the nominative). 


III. Forms BASED ON THE PERFECT ACTIVE" AND PARTICIPIAL STEMS, 1973 


A. Indicative Mood, 991 


1. Perfect, 828: active, stem+perfect person signs; passive, perfect passive 
participle+present indicative of sum: 


mis-t 50 mis-imus 17 missus sum 11 missi sumus 5 
mis-istt 19 mis-istis 6 missus es 2 missi estis 1 
mis-tt 446 mis-erunt 153 missus est 85 missi sunt 34 


2. Past Perfect, 149: active, stem-+-era-+ordinary person signs; passive, 
perfect passive participle+-imperfect indicative of sum: 


mis-era-m 9 mis-era-mus 3 missus eram 1 missi eramus 1 
mis-era-s 4 mis-era-tis 1 missus eras 0 missi eratis 0 
mis-era-t 84 mis-era-nt 29 missus erat 12 missi erant 5 


14 Forms made on perfect active stems containing -v- often contract to omit v and a 
vowel. This occurs in all tenses and moods as follows: 


A. Indicative, perfect, 6; e.g., puta-runt 
past perfect, 13; e.g., puta-ra-t 
B. Subjunctive, perfect, 3; e.g., puta-ri-t 


past perfect, 8;e.g., putasse-t 
C. Infinitive, _ perfect, 6; e.g., puta-sse 
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3. Future Perfect, 14: active, stem+-eri- (modified)+person signs; passive, 
perfect passive participle+future of sum: 


mis-er-o 2 mis-eri-mus 0 missus ero 0 missi erimus 0 
mis-eri-s 0 mis-eri-tis 0 missus eris 0 missi eritis 0 
mis-eri-t 8 mis-eri-nt 3 missus erit 1 missi erunt O 


a. Facio sometimes has fax-o 1, faxi-s 0, faxi-t 0, etc. 


B. Subjunctive Mood, 181 
1. Perfect, 68: active, stem+-eri-+person signs; passive, perfect passive 
participle+present subjunctive of sum: 


mis-eri-m 4 mis-eri-mus 2 missus sim 1 missi simus 0 
mis-eri-s 2 mis-eri-tis 1 missus sis 0 missi sitis 0 
mis-eri-t 28 mis-eri-nt 18 missus sit 7 missi sint § 


2. Past Perfect, 113: active, perfect infinitive+person signs; passive, perfect 
passive participle+imperfect subjunctive of sum: 


misisse-m 6 misisse-mus 3 missus essem 1 — missi essemus 1 
misisse-s 3 misisse-tis 2 missus esses 0 missi essetis 0 
misisse-t 47 misisse-nt 30 missus esset 12  missi essent 


C. Infinitives, 140 
1. Perfect, 103: active, stem+-isse; passive, perfect passive participle+esse: 
mis-isse 57 missum esse 46 
2. Future, 37: active, future participle+esse; passive, perfect passive par- 
ticiple+-iri: 
missurum esse 36 missum iri 1 
a. Sum, 13, often has fore for futurum esse. 


D. Participles, 655 
1. Perfect, 633: the fourth principal part (stem ends in -f-, -s-, or -x-): 
miss-us 633 

2. Future, 22: participial stem+-ur-+1st and 2nd declension endings: 

miss-ur-us 22 
a. Some intransitive verbs have a future active participle and infinitive 

without other evidence of a participial stem; e.g., sum has fut-ur-us 1, 
and futurum esse 13 


E. Supine, 6: participial stem+-um or -u (accusative and ablative of the fourth 
declension) 
miss-um 6 


I WANT MY CHILD TO HAVE 
A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


By Marie E. VAN Nest 
Sioux City, Iowa 


The older I grow the more I appreciate my classical education. 
I know the classics will teach my child how to live a happy, rich, 
and many-sided life. At twelve years he does not understand all 
the reasons why I ask him to choose this training, but because he 
loves me and trusts my judgment, he will gladly do my bidding. 
When he grows into a courtly cultured gentleman, I am confident 
he will feel grateful to me. 

A thorough acquaintance with the classics will not exclude my 
child from a good general education. I would not have him neglect 
the sciences, either natural or social. A well-rounded education 
should include both science and literature. Before he can study 
the classics, he must know how to read. Literature, or any other 
subject, will not teach him if he cannot read. About one-fourth of 
our youths from sixteen to twenty years of age cannot learn from 
books, many of them because they have never learned to read. 
Their ability never takes them to any more purposeful literature 
than the bedroom scenes of the most recent divorce scandals or 
the disgraceful liaison of a half-moronic celebrity. 

My child’s knowledge of English, Latin, and Greek grammars 
will help him understand the literature he reads. ‘‘Grammar is 
the scientific analysis of language through which we understand 
the meaning and force of what is written.”’ The study of grammar 
has a value of itself because it disciplines the mind and develops 
the logical faculties. Its greatest value to my child will be the aid 
it gives him in reading the classics. 

To improve my child’s writing, speaking, and reasoning, the 
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classics offer him models of excellence, while grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic are the means by which it is possible to determine how 
such excellence can be achieved. As it is taught in our schools 
today, English composition is a sham. One can never attain the 
slightest degree of excellence in writing by slavish attention to 
details. How well I remember the tenth-grade English teacher 
who placed upon the board a correct and prosy topic sentence with 
which she compelled all of us to begin our themes! At the other 
extreme is the equally ruinous self-expression emphasis which is 
exactly the opposite of the discipline which rhetoric in all ages 
has given its students. 

I can already hear, as I write, the ravings of educators and 
dilettanti alike. To them the Greek and Roman classics are anath- 
ema. Even our great English classics have long been relegated 
by the modernists to the realm of the electives. I want my child 
to read the classics of the recent centuries, but I believe the Greek 
and Roman literature to be of primary importance. Webster de- 
fines classical as “of first importance, especially in literature and 
art” and also “pertaining to the literature, art, and culture of the 
Greeks and Romans in that period when the best literature, 
sculpture, and other fine arts were produced.”’ Many recent classics 
are utterly unintelligible and meaningless without a foundation 
mastery of the ancient classics for they were written by great 
scholars who filled them with classical allusions and the spirit of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Because his intelligence quotient is above the average, I want 
my child to begin an early mastery of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which hold the secrets of an original and superb literature. 
Had he only average intelligence, or if this task should prove too 
long and arduous for him, I wish him to make the utmost use of 
the many splendid translations which we now fortunately possess. 
Though they rob the originals of much of their beauty and spirit, 
these translations will serve him well as substitutes. 

I shall tell my child that learning Latin and Greek will not be 
easy for him nor will it prove interesting at first. He must realize 
that the classics, ancient and mediaeval, are contemporary for 
any age—the best books we have—and that no man is truly 
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educated who has not read at least a truly representative number 
of them. I shall tell him of the difficulties Greek and Latin will 
offer him just as I would tell him the difficulties which bar the 
way to journalistic success today. Hard work, independent think- 
ing, courage, and resourcefulness are as necessary in the one pur- 
suit as the other. To be a capable physician or an attorney one 
needs these same qualities. 

When questioned as to the source of his splendid diction and 
graphic vocabulary, the late Doctor S. Parkes Cadman repeatedly 
declared that these were the products of a close acquaintance with 
the Bible and Shakespeare. Had he told all the story, he would 
have acknowledged also his debt to the Greek and Latin languages, 
which are an inseparable part of a minister’s training. To the 
ancient classics this Christian statesman owed the sympathetic 
insight and broad vision which made him beloved alike by Jew 
and Christian, Protestant and Catholic the world over. 

I want my child to know the simple direct style, the expressive 
vocabulary, and the unsurpassed drama of the Bible—the greatest 
of the classics. 

Educators honestly acknowledge that schools must shoulder 

much of the responsibility for our present social and economic 
crisis. In offering as a remedy a constructive program for general 
education, Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of Chicago 
University, writes: 
The false starts, the backing and filling, the wildness, the hysteria, the con- 
fusion of modern thought and the modern world result largely from the loss 
of what has been thought and done by earlier ages. . . . This insight [gained 
from classics] should be the possession, not of scholars alone, but of every edu- 
cated person. The study of “the colossal triumph of the Greeks and the 
Romans and the great thinkers of the Middle Ages’... will... develop 
habits of reading and standards of taste and criticism that will enable the 
adult, after his formal education is over, to think and act intelligently about 
the thought and movements of contemporary life . . . [and] will help him to 
share in the intellectual activity of his time.’ 


From the classics youth will learn that there is no substitute 


1 Robert Maynard Hutchins, “What is a General Education?”, Harper’s Magazine, 
November, 1936. 
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for honesty, justice, purity, and respect for property. He will dis- 
cover that their opposites are vile and destructive in any age. 
When youths are really educated in this way, we shall have few 
social and economic ills such as curse our world today. 
I fervently pray that my child will have a better education 
than the school boy of Horace’s Ars Poetica: 
Our school boys, by puzzling days and nights, 
Bring down a shilling to a hundred mites. 
Come, young Albinus, tell us, if you take 
A penny from a sixpence, what ’twill make. 
Fivepence; good boy! you’ll come to wealth some day. 
Now add a penny. Sevenpence he will say. 
O how this cankering rust, this greed of gain, 
Has touched the soul and wrought into its grain. 
—Translation by with the last 
line but one slightly altered. 


To me one of the greatest tragedies of our day is the almighty- 
dollar fever which has pervaded the whole temper of our lives. 
Parents and educators have made a fetich of money. It has become 
the only criterion of success. In the moral breakdown of our 
citizens and the appalling crime wave of youth we can see the 
result of training our children from the earliest years for the sole 
business of making money. I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
in the Providence of God and I feel that the sufferings of the de- 
pression have not been in vain if they show us the blatant results 
of the materialism which we deliberately fostered in the first three 
decades of this twentieth century. 

Never has the truth of wise old Solomon’s maxim “where there 
is no vision, the people perish” been so true as in the United 
States today. To make a living had been to us the sole aim of 
education until the depression rudely awakened us to a realization 
of our perverted ideals. Education cannot guarantee anyone a 
living; thousands of unemployed college graduates attest to this. 
But education can furnish a youth Life by opening the windows 
of his soul to the great world © utside of him. Himself, other men, 
the world about him, and God I crave for my son to know. Through 
history, philosophy, literature—primarily the Greek and Roman 
classics—his soul will be tuned to the Infinite and to his fellowmen. 
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Neither for my child, nor for any other, will the windows of the 
soul be opened until his mind is sufficiently trained. The classics 
more than any other subjects will develop those qualities which 
are necessary for a successful life. Accuracy, concentration, sym- 
pathy, judgment, and a knowledge of the world are the products 
of a classical training. To strengthen the walls from which the 
soul’s windows open is a long and arduous task, but no other effort 
of youth will be so satisfactorily rewarded in service and effect 
upon his later life. He might be a walking encyclopedia and still 
lack the prime essentials of a trained mind. In the tumultuous 
complexities of life today we should do well to remember Lord 
Morley’s estimate of an educated man as one who knows when a 
thing is proved and when it is not. ‘‘Not to know when a thing is 
proved is a real disaster,” says Richard Winn Livingstone, classical 
scholar of Oxford, writing during the World War. “To be unable 
to sift evidence, to confuse the essential facts with unimportant 
details, to miss the bearing of a point, to be deluded by sentiment 
or passion or rhetoric or humbug, whether it be in politics, educa- 
tion, business or private life, means failure as its opposite means 
success,” are words of his as pregnant in meaning today as in 
1916. The elemental truths have not changed since Jesus, the 
master teacher, taught the throngs about him in the temple courts 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’” 
I want my child to say with Matthew Arnold that the rigorous 
spirits of the Greeks and Romans 

Seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire 
Showed me the high white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 


The classics will give my child an open and alert mind as well 
as a sense of proportion and a broad outlook. Upon these founda- 
tions he can, if he wishes, build for himself a facade of specialized 
or technical training. He will be the better and the happier man 
who understands human nature and its possibilities, who can 
judge and sympathize, who is able to meet new opportunities and 

? Richard Winn Livingstone, Defense of a Classical Education: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London (1916), 23. § John vit: 32. 
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constant changes with decision and self-control, the products of 
a trained mind. 

One of the most necessary powers in dealing with men is to be 
able to comprehend quickly their point of view. Whether my son 
be a business man or a statesman, he must often discard his own 
opinions and see the world through the eyes of others—different 
classes in his own land, other races, and individual types. This 
quality of sympathetic insight is trained best by a literary educa- 
tion. It should be one of the chief aims of education. By continual 
practice the student of literature becomes adept at putting himself 
in the place of other men and other times. He understands them 
because he sees what they mean and how they feel. In this charac- 
ter trait, too frequently absent from our citizenry in these crucial 
times, I want my child to be well trained. The classics will give 
this generously. 

Happier, wiser, and better will my child be if he is taught to 
see the secret beauty of our world and the inner significance of 
things. If literature holds an important place in his education, 
his imagination will be awakened continually and he will come to 
know the world about us and the men and women who live in it. 
Poets, dramatists, essayists, and philosophers will open his un- 
seeing eyes. As if he were pleading for the youth of this decade, 
Plato gives us advice in words whose beauty and depth of meaning 
are unmatched in any literature: 


We would not have our politicians grow up amid images of moral deformity 
as in some noxious pasture, and there browse and feed upon many a baneful 
herb and flower day by day, little by little, until they silently gather a fester- 
ing mass of corruption in their own souls. Let our artists rather be those who 
are gifted to discern the true beauty and grace; then will our youth dwell in 
a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in every- 
thing; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, 
like a health-giving breeze from a pure region, and insensibly draw the soul 
from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason.‘ 


Humanity today is overwhelmed beneath a mass of trivialities. 
In both politics and life we are so inescapably buried in details 
that we cannot escape from the mud and slime of everyday life 
into the doorway of a great cathedral or an inspiring art gallery. 


‘ The Republic mt, 12. 
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There beauty, reverence, worship, and strengthening await the 
human soul. I want my child to live above the common plane 
“in a golden clime,”’ so to speak, ‘“‘with golden stars above’ where 
life’s little bitternesses and buffetings will not hurt him. May he 
be able to live truly and courageously, I pray, through all life’s 
storms and perils! From his enjoyment of the classics, imagination 
will quicken his understanding and give him a vision that will lead 
him ever onward to the heights of a successful life. Not the material 
success of a prosperous earthworm, but the glorious, sky-bound 
flight of the eagle will be his! Youth’s rich adventures along 
classical trails will have given the spirited vision by which he will 
soar among the clouds to be a leader of men. 

The earlier in youth my son begins the reading of the Greek and 

Roman classics, the earlier will his character develop. There have 
been no fundamental worth-while experiences since the Greeks 
and Romans lived, and wrote, and thought. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, as President Hutchins quotes him, has aptly said: 
Only the scholar can realize how little that is being said and thought in the 
modern world is in any sense new. It was the colossal triumph of the Greeks 
and Romans and of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages to sound the 
depths of almost every problem which human nature has to offer and to 
interpret human thought and human aspiration with astounding profundity 
and insight. Unhappily, these deep-lying facts which should be controlling in 
the life of a civilized people with a historical background, are known only to 
a few, while the many grasp, now at an ancient and well-demonstrated false- 
hood and now at an old and well-proved truth, as if each had all the attrac- 
tions of novelty. 


The classics are simple, true, and revealing. Uncloyed, un- 
befogged, and untainted, they picture life elementally, free from the 
superficialities of modern times. I want my child to learn from 
these peoples in the childhood of the race the great truths of life 
they taught. While he is still a child he can understand the truths 
presented there better than he can the writings of any later period. 
True, their civilizations have passed away! So, too, will our own. 
That is one of the greatest lessons the Greeks and Romans will 
teach him. Their farms, their cities, their governments, their ma- 


5 Tennyson, The Poet. 
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terial wealth ebbed away with the centuries, but the spirit of their 
people as revealed in their literature lives on forever. That spirit, 
reaching onward into eternity, I want my boy to share. 

“Our little systems have their day.” In all the ebb and flow 
of life’s multitudinous happenings, we are only certain that they 
do “have their day and cease to be.’® Things pass away, but the 
spirit lives on. Trees grow and wither, dust clouds roll in ever- 
darkening blankets from horizon to horizon, mighty raging flood 
waters beat unrelentingly against man’s barriers restraining them 
into lawful channels, and the intense burning heat of the sun 
consumes in a few hours the vegetation of a summer season. 
Throughout them all, though disturbed, inconvenienced, pauper- 
ized, we frail, sensitive, human beings continue to feel, to suffer, 
and to enjoy. As terribly and as nobly as the forces of nature re- 
veal themselves in human form, it is our fellow-men, not the world 
about us, that brings us happiness or pain. The love, sympathy, 
trust, understanding, or approbation which friends and loved ones 
bring to us make our world a heaven, or their hate, distrust, and 
disapproval make it for us a vain and empty existence. 

Throughout life’s changing scenes, we wish to live, to feel, to 
love, to be loved. That indefinable, illimitable, and eternal spirit 
within us which we call the soul—that yearning, groping toward 
God which reaches out from contact with the material, the base, 
the ugly, the vulgar to a higher level of purity—needs constantly 
to be fed with the daintier but more nourishing and invigorating 
food of literature. Life’s experiences come to youth too slowly. 
Robust and revealing, they do help, but one would need to live 
the life of several Methuselahs to gain sufficient knowledge of life 
to live it fully and well. In his History and Historical Problems, 
Dr. Ernest Scott, of the University of Melbourne, says: 


No one man in a lifetime can obtain more than a fragment of the experience 
which is available in his own generation. He may know something of politics, 
war, travel, tumult, wealth, poverty, sport, sickness, the exaltation of suc- 
cess, the depression of failure; he may enjoy a wide liberality of human 
contacts; he may have been richly dowered with opportunities, and may have 


* Tennyson, Jn Memoriam, Prologue vs. 5. 
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had the wisdom to use them to the full. But he will still be a man of limited 
experiences. 


To preserve my son’s soul, I think, is more important than to 
preserve his body. Literature is life. Youth must go to the classics 
which will feed his soul, for there the souls of men express them- 
selves with more freedom and greater clearness and more com- 
pletely than in life, where trivial or gross happenings hinder or 
blur the character qualities of the soul. Sophocles, Aeschylus, 
Seneca, and Horace, as well as Tolstoi and Shakespeare, will teach 
him much about human nature that he will never learn from life. 
The great Chesterfield, who was a man of the world, not a scholar, 
wrote to his son that the knowledge of the world and that of books 
assist one another reciprocally; and no man will have either perfectly who has 
not both. The knowledge of the world is only to be acquired in the world, 
and not in a closet. Books alone will never teach it you; but they will suggest 
many things to your observation, which might otherwise escape you; and 


your own observations upon mankind, when compared with those which you 
will find in books, will help you to fix the true point.” 


We can more readily understand the Hamlets, the Brutuses, the 
Anna Kareninas, the Antigones whom we meet in the flesh because 
we have already met them in literature, which has given us a clue 
to their character. Literature is the record of human souls. An 
understanding of the spiritual life of others helps any youth to a 
richer spiritual life of his own; a sympathetic study of the sin of 
others helps him to recognize kindred traits in those with whom 
life throws him into conflict, and teaches him how to check the 
development of similar evils in his own life. Literature shows man 
as he really is—his vices as well as his virtues, his prejudices 
instead of his feelings. It pictures one man as ruled by intellect, 
another perverted by passion; one inspired by high ideals, another 
by base motives. The generous man, the miser; the true lover, the 
adulterer; the patriot, the traitor; the dreamer, the hard-fisted 
realist make the youth’s acquaintance in literature and he will 
readily recognize their counterparts in the everyday life about 
him. 


7 The Works of Lord Chesterfield, Including Letters to his Son: New York, Harper and 
Brothers (1845), Letter 112, p. 143. 
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From sage Sophocles who wrote the majestic Antigone my 
child shall learn the ways of autocrats. Haemon is pleading with 
his father, the tyrant-king Creon, to listen to the voice of the 
people and spare the noble Antigone, who, disobedient to his de- 
cree, had given her brother burial: 

Haemon: The general voice of Thebes says no to that. 
Creon: Shall Thebes prescribe to me how I must govern? 
. . . » Whose business is’t but mine how Thebes is 


governed? 
Haemon: A city is none, that to one man belongs.*® 


Such lines as these from The Eumenides of Aeschylus will teach 
a youth that love of fellow-men goes not unrewarded. Apollo 
calls upon Hermes, the Guide of the Wanderer, to watch over 
Orestes, haunted by the Furies for the crime Apollo has ordered 
him to commit: 
Thou guide of man, make good 
The name thou bearest, shepherding again 


My suppliant. Him who pitieth suffering men 
Zeus pitieth, and his ways are sweet on earth.® 


I would have my boy speak of wealth in the words of the 
peasant husband to his Electra in Euripides’ appealing drama 


of that name: 
’Tis in such shifts 
As these, I care for riches, to make gifts 
To friends, or lead a sick man back to health 
With ease and plenty. Else small aid is wealth 
For daily gladness; once a man be done 
With hunger, rich and poor are all as one.'® 


Lessons in patriotism abound in the classics. Horace’s famous 
ode—the second of his third book—is very fine in its entirety, 
although it is popularly known for the quotation dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori. The first two stanzas of the same 
book’s third ode reach a moral height seldom touched anywhere 
in all literature. How direly our leaders and our citizens need to 
ponder such thoughts as these! 


® Translation of Robert Whitelaw. ® Translation of Gilbert Murray. 
” Translation of Gilbert Murray. 
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He that is just, and firm of will 
Doth not before the fury quake 

Of mobs that instigate to ill, 

Nor hath the tyrant’s menace skill 
His fixed resolve to shake; 


Nor Auster, at whose wild command 
The Adriatic billows dash, 
Nor Jove’s dread thunder-launching hand. 
Yea, if the globe should fall, he’ll stand 
Serene amidst the crash. 
—Martin’s translation 


The satirist Juvenal has many a line of advice rivaling those of 
Bible Proverbs. Here is one such couplet: 


A woman scorned is pitiless as fate 
For there the dread of shame adds sting to hate. 


I want my child to know that a person of culture and good 
breeding does not gossip. A youth of impressionable age must 
surely profit from the reading of Vergil’s famous lines (Aeneid tv, 


173-190): 


Fame [gossip], the great ill, from small beginnings grows: 
Swift from the first; and every moment brings 
New vigor to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size; 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the skies. 
Enrag’d against the gods, revengeful Earth 
Produc’d her last of the Titanian birth. 
Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste: 
A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast. 
As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 
So many piercing eyes inlarge her sight; 
Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong, 
And every mouth is furnished with a tongue, 
And round with list’ning ears the flying plague is hung. 
She fills the peaceful universe with cries; 
No slumbers ever close her wakeful eyes; 
By day, from lofty tow’rs her head she shews, 
And spreads thro’ trembling crowds disastrous news; 
With court informers haunts, and royal spies; 
Things done relates, not done she feigns, and mingles truth with lies. 
Talk is her business, and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cause affright. 
—Dryden’s translation 
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Content to realize that there are some things which must ever 
remain a mystery to him, but trusting still, my child shall be 
able to say with Alfred Lord Tennyson: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all 

I should know what God and man is. 


Horace’s celebrated tenth ode of his second book, a eulogy of 
the Golden Mean, gives us the poet’s philosophy of life. Here are 
excerpts from it which approach the spirit of the modern Christian 


poets: 
Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverse Fortune’s power; 
Not always tempt the distant deep 
Nor always timorously creep 
Along the treacherous shore. 


He that holds fast the golden mean 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Imbittering all his state. 


The tallest pines feel most the power 

Of wintry blasts; the loftiest tower 
Comes heaviest to the ground; 

The bolts that spare the mountain’s side 

His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 


The well-informed philosopher 

Rejoices with a wholesome fear, . 
And hopes in spite of pain; 

If winter bellow from the north 

Soon the sweet spring comes dancing forth 
And nature laughs again. 


What if thine heaven be overcast? 
The dark appearance will not last; 
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Expect a brighter sky. 
The god that strings a silver bow 
Awakes sometimes the Muses too, 
And lays his arrows by. 


If hindrances obstruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen; 
But O! if Fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvas in. 


From the philosophy of pagan Horace the youth can turn also 
for help to Christian Bryant’s To a Waterfowl. No boy will ever 
go wrong who appreciates the “golden mean”’ or the beauties and 
teaching of this simple nature poem: 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 
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Thou’rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Not all modern literature is written in the spirit of Bryant’s 
little poem. His word-painting purposed the teaching of a great 
spiritual truth—God’s watchful care over his children. In this he 
approximated the very quality which makes the Greek and Roman 
classics an art. Art is the conscious purpose of man, however ex- 
pressed—it may be in bronze, in marble, in pencil, in language— 
to make this world a more beautiful and lovely place in which to 
live. If it is to be a lovely place, it must be made more lovable and 
more loved. Most modern literature does not approach this stand- 
ard. Its realism only wishes to mirror life in all its ugliness, con- 
fusion, and futility. It reflects the utter irresponsibility of those 
who wrote it—their foolish, petty, juvenile minds whose glib 
frothy thoughts are dashed off in a careless slipshod manner and 
style. 

With an intensity of purpose almost puritanical the Greeks and 
Romans realized that life was somehow incomplete and wrong, 
and felt that it was their high duty, as creatures human but with 
a spark of the divine, to do all in their power to bring order and 
righteousness to their unhappy and chaotic world. The Greek 
poets, dramatists, and philosophers boldly set out to right the 
wrongs and make up by their own human achievements in litera- 
ture for the failures of their half-human, half-divine gods. A youth 
cannot get from modern literature what he can get from the 
classics, for little of the modern has been written with the con- 
scious purpose of teaching him any spiritual truth. 

The Greeks were the supreme artists, and we must go to them as to the 
fountain head of the waters which alone can quench the human thirst for 


human sympathy. They teach us how best to live. By studying delicacy, 
beauty, power, clarity, in their written speech, we can learn how much those 
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qualities add to the fullness of life, and we take away a humble desire to do 
our best to render our own lives and the lives of our friends fuller, more com- 
plete, more in accord with the possibilities of life." 


Only sin, selfishness, and unhappiness have come to our world 
because of our devotion to the self-expression theory which John 
Dewey and other educators have fostered since the early years of 
this century. We have grown into fat, juicy earth-worms and we 
have wallowed just as they do. My child will learn that the Greeks 
and Romans realized that life is movement and, at its best and 
highest, passion. This is a sacred quality which art can perpetuate 
by putting it in such form that all who see it will be influenced 
and will wish to live life more fully. To them self-expression was 
not wallowing; it was art, for the ancients had learned that the 
only way to represent passion is through restraint. For this reason 
a study of their literature will teach my child poise, sobriety, and 
self-control, which he cannot learn from the obscene ravings of 
our modern realism. The most needed lesson for individual lives 
today is restraint. Greek and Roman literary art will give my 
child that. It will control and encourage him all of his life. 

The classics will constitute for my son, as he grows older, a 
retreat in which his spirit may commune with the noblest thoughts 
of the past. Modern literature is too much concerned with life’s 
trivialities, its distractions, romances, successes, and coarser 
appetites. It merely adds to the multiplicity of our annoyances. 
But fortified by a knowledge of the nobler and richer life of the 
ancients, he can surrender his soul at will to meditation and con- 
templation. There will be times when he will long to escape from 
the rush and din of this world, to dwell a while among those 
experiences and thoughts which have given him grace, enjoyment, 
and moral stature. In this retreat of the soul his spirit will be re- 
newed, his mind quieted, and his courage strengthened. He will 
be empowered to go forth unafraid when necessity forces him to 
live again among the senseless noises of the world. 


1 Henry Dwight Sedgwick in the Ailantic Monthly, July, 1913. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


NISBET ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
LOCATION OF CICERO’S HOUSE 


Mr. Nisbet deserves the gratitude of all classicists for his edition 
of Cicero’s oration De Domo Sua.' The speech had not been edited 
in English since 1856, doubtless because of the countless problems 
it presents, a number of them so complex that they are trouble- 
some to handle even individually. It would be too much to expect 
that Mr. Nisbet could be equally successful in every part of his 
book; but he has at least presented his material in such a way that 
an average student can now read and understand the text, and he 
has furnished a sound basis upon which study of the oration can 
proceed. American scholars, however, are likely to be distressed 
when they observe that Nisbet has made but scanty use of all the 
research done in the United States on this section of the Ciceronian 
period. 

I regret very much that this edition did not appear in time for 
me to use it in working out my article on the location of Cicero’s 
house,” but the article was written several years before this book 
was published, and it was in proof long before the book was ac- 
cessible. There are a number of points on which Nisbet would have 
been of considerable assistance to me, notably in his fine Appendix 
VI on Consecration and Kindred Topics; but it is necessary for 
me to state as soon as possible why our viewpoints differ so widely 
on the location of the house and some of the problems connected 
with it. In his Appendix V, following Ferratius and Drumann, 
Nisbet suggests that the houses on the northeast side of the Pala- 
tine hill may have been arranged thus: 


1 Robert G. Nisbet, M. Tulli Ciceronis de Domo Sua ad Pontifices Oratio: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1939). 2 Cf. Crass. Jour. xxxv (1939), 134-143. 
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FORUM 


CICERO} PORTICUS | SEIUS CLODIUS 
CATULI  |POSTUMUS 
Reference to my article will show that I placed Cicero’s house 
between the portico of Catulus and the house of Seius Postumus. 
Nisbet and I disagree on a number of other points, but this is the 
only one important enough to warrant full discussion here. 
Nisbet recognizes that Clodius had, by the time the question 
of the disposal of Cicero’s property came up after he had left 
Rome, already acquired possession of Seius’ house and that conse- 
quently those two houses, his own and Seius’, were regarded as 
one, forming a kind of estate. He then goes on to say that Clodius 
intended to unite his house and the major portion of Cicero’s lot 
into one holding by means of the portico of Catulus. Such an idea 
is impossible for several reasons. The portico of Catulus was a 
public monument,’ and I feel sure that we would hear more about 
it if Clodius had ever intended to make it a private portico. Nisbet 
regards the Shrine of Liberty as forming a part of the portico, as 
it well may have; but the entire object in setting up a shrine was 
to ensure the impossibility of ever using that area again for resi- 
dential purposes,‘ and one cannot believe that even Clodius would 
ever have considered incorporating a temple into his house, es- 
pecially if its divinity were too great for Cicero to have it in his 
house.° It is also to be noted that Clodius took down Catulus’ 

* Cf. Nisbet, p. 209. The peculiar conditions under which the site of the portico be- 
came public property (cf. De Domo Sua §102) would alone suffice to make it unthink- 
able for any Roman to live there again. 4 Cf. Nisbet, pp. xix and 207 f. 

5 Nisbet puts forth the theory that Clodius originally intended to have a mansion 
which would include his own house, those of Seius and Cicero, and the porticus Catuli. 
That idea turned out to be too bold, and Clodius then erected the small Temple of 
Liberty next to the porticus Catuli. Nisbet bases this suggestion on Cicero’s remark in 
De Domo Sua $115: Monumentum iste umquam aut religionem ullam excogitavit? The 
context of the passage is against Nisbet’s interpretation of this sentence, which seems 
to mean only “Did such a man as he ever plan a temple or any real religious purpose?”’; 
the significance is simply that, however Clodius acted, one could be sure that the true 
motive was not religious. This hypothesis also fails to take into account that, according 
to Cicero, Clodius actually did buy a large part of Cicero’s site. This would be foolish 
if Clodius had given up his original plan of a huge mansion. If he had not given up his 
plan, his creation of a religious difficulty would seem an unnecessary interference with 
his own desires. 
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name from the inscription on the portico and substituted his own.® 
Hence we must conclude that the portico was to remain a public 
monument, since one would not have an inscription of this sort on 
his own dwelling. 

Too little attention has been paid to §33 of De Haruspicum 
Responso where Cicero says: Quid habet mea domus religiosi nisi 
quod impuri et sacrilegi parietem tangit? Itaque ne quis meorum 
imprudens introspicere tuam domum possit ac te sacra illa tua 
facientem videre, tollam altius tectum, non ut ego te despiciam, sed 
tu ne aspicias urbem eam quam delere voluisti. I feel that this 
passage conclusively demonstrates that the houses of Cicero and 
Clodius were immediately adjoining. I fail to see how it can be 
interpreted if the porticus Catuli was between the two houses. 
Nisbet uses very similar evidence from De Domo Sua (§115) to 
show that the houses of Clodius and Seius adjoined, since Clodius 
there is reported to have threatened to interfere with the lighting 
of Seius’ house by making some kind of alteration to his own. 

The most interesting thing about §116 of the De Domo Sua is 
that Cicero seems to have been deliberately obscure in that pas- 
sage. Cicero’s prose seldom fails to be clear unless he so desires it. 
One is consequently led to suspect that he was not being entirely 
honest in this matter, and that he was indeed hiding some fact 
while preserving an appearance of open-heartedness and fair- 
dealing. If we set down the Latin of this passage along with an 
explanatory running commentary, the reader can easily see how 
Cicero confuses the issue. It is difficult to imagine how the pontiffs 
could have followed the argument even if they had a map in front 
of them: 

Domus illa mea prope tota vacua est; vix pars aedium mearum 
decima ad Catuli porticum accessit. (The entire discussion relates 
only to the site, of course’, because the actual house had been en- 
tirely destroyed. Nisbet thinks we should supply religione in our 
interpretation of the vacua, and he may be right; but it is also true 
that Cicero may have meant that no structure had as yet been 
built upon nearly nine-tenths of his lot.) Causa fuit ambulatio et 


® Cf. Nisbet, pp. 118 and 207. 
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monumentum et ista Tanagraea oppressa libertate Libertas. (The 
ambulatio’ is probably the porticus Catuli; Nisbet has a very good 
discussion of the number of ways Cicero uses monumentum in this 
oration, but I think that here it means everything commemorative 
of Cicero’s exile, including the inscription with Clodius’ name. 
The Libertas surely means the shrine itself, and clearly shows that 
it formed a unit with the porticus, perhaps being situated at the 
end of the addition to the portico.) In Palatio pulcherrimo pro- 
Spectu porticum cum conclavibus pavimentatam trecentum pedum 
concupierat, amplissimum peristylum, cete,a eius modi facile ut 
omnium domos et laxitate et dignitate superaret. (The porticus 
mentioned here is not, I think, the porticus Catuli, but a pro- 
posed private portico in Clodius’ house, since all the other items 
mentioned in this sentence are to be Clodius’ own property. 
Cicero’s use of words then becomes peculiar. In the first two 
sentences he uses porticus and ambulatio to mean the same porticus 
Catuli, and then here, without clearly indicating the transition of 
his thought, he uses the same word porticus to mean an entirely 
different building. Cicero’s vocabulary was not so poor that he 
could not find synonyms for porticus and monumentum; he must 
have known that he was being confusing. One’s imagination is 
staggered when Cicero talks about a portico 300 feet long on that 
side of the Palatine, for the entire residential frontage there in his 
day could not have been much more than twice that length.) Then 
Cicero goes on to discuss the fact that Clodius was buying up 
most of the site for himself, but that he employed a ridiculously 
obscure agent because he did not dare have his own name appear 
openly in the deal. If Clodius was doing that, he must have in- 
tended to take for his own use the sections other than the tenth 
of the site devoted to the porticus Catuli and the Shrine of Liberty. 
If he felt that he had to be underhanded in buying this part of 
the property, would he then have been so brazen as to include in 
his own house a public portico? 

The nature of the evidence is such that I cannot insist upon the 


7 I wish to call the reader’s attention to the fact that in my article I suggested that 
the ambulatio meant the portico spoken of in Cicero’s next sentence, Clodius’ private 
portico; but I now quite agree with Nisbet that it is more probably the porticus Catuli. 
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absolute validity of my own suggestionsas tothearrangementof this 
group of houses, but I do feel that Nisbet’s are improbable. It would 
be highly desirable for Ciceronians in general to take a-hand in the 
discussion. Most of the evidence is already assembled, and it is 
unlikely that more remains to be discovered. We now need con- 
sideration and interpretation. Perhaps a mind coming fresh to the 
problem could discover what Cicero’s intent was in presenting the 
facts in this curious way. As soon as we can settle that matter, 
we should be able to come to a fairly definite decision as to the plac- 
ing and arrangement of this group of houses.* Cicero took such 
pride in his house and mentions it so often that an understanding 
of the various things that happened to it explains a great deal of 
his state of mind during these troubled years of his life. 
WALTER ALLEN, JR. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

® In order to facilitate such a study I append a plan of the houses as I think they 


were. This plan was published with my article in the CLass. JouRN. xxxv, 134-143, but 
through an oversight the legend was omitted. 


* 1. Porticus Catuli; 2. Cicero; 3. Q. Seius Postumus; 4. Clodius; 5. Clodia and 
Metellus; 6. Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ECHO 
OF HERODOTUS 


A volume from the library of Frederick A. Paley (1815-1888), 
the prolific editor of Greek and Latin authors, has lately come 
into my possession. It is a copy of one of his own works, Volume 1 
of his edition of Euripides.’ In addition to many marginalia by the 
editor’s hand, I found an interesting memorandum on a folded 
piece of note paper. On it are two wafers of sealing wax with 
impressions from intaglios. One shows a male head, obviously not 
of ancient workmanship, the other two draped female figures, 
one holding a platter of fruit, the other a wreath. The second seal 
is antique in style, but expert opinion? pronounces it of Renais- 
sance rather than classical origin. Beneath it the following note is 
recorded in Paley’s handwriting. 

Impression taken by me from a ring in the possession of Rev. W. P. Anderson, 
whose ancestor, in 1559, Francis Anderson’ of Newcastle, dropped it from the 
bridge into the river, and afterwards recovered it from a salmon brought to 


his own house. A fact undoubtedly true. 
P. 


The classical reader will at once think of Polycrates and his 
ring.‘ The theme of rings lost and miraculously recovered is a 
common one in legend,® but one does not often encounter it in 


what purports to be sober fact. 
Joun Paut HErRONIMUS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1 Euripides, with an English Commentary?: London, Whittaker & Co. (3 vols., 1872- 
80). 

2 My colleagues, Professors W. R. Agard, J. J. Schlicher, and W. F. E. G. Stechow, 
concur in this view. 8 “Sir’’ is prefixed to this name, but has been crossed out. 

4 Cf. Herodotus m1, 41 f; Pausanias vm, 14, 8; Strabo x1v, 1, 16; and Clement of 
Alexandria, Paedag. m1, 11 (p. 289, Potter). 

5 Cf. Wolf Aly, Volksmdarchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen: 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht (1921), 90-92. 
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M. Manilii Astronomicon, recensuit et enarravit A. E. Housman, 
Editio Altera: Cambridge, at the University Press (1937). 5 
Volumes, $2.50 each. 


This new edition (or rather reprint, with the additions and cor- 
rections, originally printed in Vol. v, distributed among the vol- 
umes to which they belong) is a fitting monument raised by his 
university to a scholar no less acidulous than he was gifted. For 
this was his magnum opus, and the debt which he has thereby im- 
posed upon classical philology is heavy indeed. 

It is, in the first place, an excellent book, with an erudite and ex- 
tremely useful commentary, free from that ‘merciless prolixity” 
he found so prevalent among his fellows, while the text, although 
it is not yet precisely entertaining, is still so very much handsomer 
and more sensible than anything Manilius could have written un- 
aided that the almost 1900 years the world had to wait for it seems 
hardly a moment—at least when viewed from this end. But there 
is much more to it than this. That a man of a taste too nice to en- 
dure even his colleagues should bear for more than thirty-five years 
with a fifth-rate poet windily discoursing on a tenth-rate subject 
is a performance little short of heroic. Housman does, to be sure, 
upon occasion repine a little, as when he alludes to “the pleasure 
[Manilius] takes in exercising that eminent aptitude for doing 
sums in verse which is the brightest facet of his genius”’ (11,xiii), or 
remarks (111,vi) that “Liars need not have long memories if they 
address themselves only to fools, who have short ones; and an 
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astrological poet writing his third book may safely forget his sec- 
ond, because an astrological reader will never remember it.’’ We 
merely murmur O vir fortis, and lapse into reverent silence. 

As if this were not enough, he added to his book such a preface 
that “it found” (and should still find) ‘purchasers among the un- 
learned, who had heard that [Vol. 1] contained a scurrilous pref- 
ace and hoped to extract from it a low enjoyment” (v,v). They 
were correctly informed, and whether the enjoyment was low or 
not, enjoyment it truly was and is. No one with a sense for style, 
for vigor, and for trenchant wit can read the Prefaces and even 
the notes without bursting into laughter. In the long history of in- 
vective Housman has few masters in the art of derision. Brief 
quotation does not do him justice, but one might refer to, ‘‘Elias 
Stoeber, whose reprint of Bentley’s text, with a commentary in- 
tended to confute it, saw the light in 1767 at Strasburg, a city still 
famous for its geese” (1,xix). Or, “If a man is acquainted with the 
Latin tongue and with the speech of poets, he is sharply warned of 
corruption in a Latin poet’s text by finding that he can make 
neither head nor tail of it. But Mr. Vollmer and his fellows receive 
no such admonitory shock; for all Latin poets, even where the text 
is flawless, abound in passages of which they can make neither 
head nor tail. Thus they gradually come to regard Latin poetry as 
having absurdity for its main characteristic; and when they en- 
counter in a corrupt passage the bad grammar or nonsense which 
they habitually impute to an author by misunderstanding what 
he has written, they encounter nothing unexpected”’ (1,1). This is 
popularizing the classics indeed, and it is rare irony that it should 
be done by a scholar as unpopular (‘‘Odious”’ is the term he him- 
self uses, and in such matters he is rarely wrong) with his col- 
leagues as any who ever lived. For Housman had one of those un- 
pleasantly virtuous personalities, best described, perhaps, by him- 
self: “Mine is a character of unusual and almost disagreeable no- 
bility.” Unlikely to be wrong, indeed, he was almost certain to be 
rude. 

Why our ¢iAopudyuxos (as an even greater scholar than he once 
jestingly styled himself), “from whose pen there quickly sped the 
severe, and indeed abusive, epithet” (Ernout), chose a course 
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which necessarily set him at odds with the world admits of several 
explanations, but one of them especially commends itself to the 
reviewers, perhaps principally because it will hardly occur to his 
biographers. The English gentleman, one must remember, is de- 
signed, by obscure historical processes, not primarily, as is some- 
times fancied, for the decent maintenance of international ill-will 
but rather to make the ignorant vulgar gape, and is required by 
tradition to behave in public in a superior fashion which his talents 
and training do not always, and his industry rarely, warrant. Con- 
sequently the second- and third-rate men come, if they are not 
indeed taught, to believe that learning is judged not so much by 
performance as by a kind of insolent self-assertion. It is significant 
that Housman deliberately left behind a note-book in which for 
years it was his wont to enter the most malicious expressions he 
could devise, so as to have ready to hand, immediately upon occa- 
sion, the specimens of what his brother Lawrence, with singular 
infelicity, designates “those happy thoughts.’’ Unquestionably, 
that is, the genesis of these bitter words lay not in the sins of the 
particular scholar who later felt their sting, but in the daily habit 
of Housman’s own meditations. Who (unless he be irrevocably 
English) could doubt that, in a man who loathed fraud, and loved 
with a proof-reader’s passion the accurate and the consistent,’ en- 
forced and daily meeting with unassorted specimens of the English 
gentleman might induce 


The mortal sickness of a mind 
Too unhappy to be kind? 


—Or is it possible that Housman’s disease (livor acerbus) is also con- 
tagious? 

The malady, at any rate, cannot be doubted, and his yonrwr 
gwpa, which led him to suspect stuffing wherever he saw a shirt, 
continuing unchecked in its course, became a kind of jehad, with 
unbelievers lurking behind every bush, and the zeal of even the 
true follower himself threatening to flag nisi haberet cui male diceret. 

1 As for instance in a letter to his sister in 1923: “I receive, though I do not wish to, 


the Weekly Westminster in which my verses are translated. The prize copy of Greek 
elegiacs had a false quantity in the second line: I did not read on to see if there were 


more. ... 
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Now judgment is not only not given to all men, but what is 
more important, it is given to no man at all times, and in a world 
in which Wilamowitz could translate xeAvda@v as Nachtigall, Sab- 
badini could assign a fifteenth-century hand to the ninth century, 
and Meillet argue that Vergil was anticipating in his practice the 
usage of Latin popular speech, many strange things can happen. 
Leo could, for example (1,xlvi) fall victim to the notion that ultro 
reddere could mean precanti reddere, ‘‘And so dare gratis, if neces- 
sary, will mean vendere magno, and niger will mean candidus.”’ Or 
Housman could observe (on Lucan vim, 757) sed premendi actio 
mutua est, and no doubt, if he had got around to editing Vergil, 
would have written on Ecl. 6,53: “It is not decent that I in the 
twentieth century after Christ should have to remark that the 
meaning of ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho is that the bull 
and the hyacinth were supporting each other.”’ And again, if all 
scholars who mistake ablatives for datives are to be incontinently 
hanged, as Housman seems to approve in Vollmer’s case (1,l), 
what sentence are we to devise for one who misapprehends the 
very subject of a sentence (111,x and Addenda 11,69)? ‘Five years 
in a meat grinder,” as Ringer Lardner genially suggests? 

Such invective, in short, is “like throwing peas at a rock’’; it is a 
performance to be rated rather by the art and energy of the per- 
former than by any permanent effect it might be supposed to pro- 
duce. As to the ostensible purpose of this fusillade, the principles 
of textual criticism, Housman and the men he excoriates were 
never so much at variance. If he was not himself one of those 
“gentlemen who use Manuscripts as drunkards use lamp-posts— 
not to light them on their way but to dissimulate their instability,” 
so neither was Vollmer. Housman boasted that he had “‘no inkling 
of Ueberlieferungsgeschichte,’ but his own stemma belies him. He 
traces the filiation of Manuscripts and he emends, so far as he can, 
on the basis of what he believes to be palaeographically probable. 
He errs, where he does err, in a faith too unwavering in the inflexi- 
bility of Latin grammar—he would never, for example, allow an 
indicative indirect question in any but Old Latin—and the con- 
viction that Latin words and statements could bear only such 
constructions as he felt inclined to put upon them. But let not the 
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unwary presume, when he ventures to overlook the gains of the 
last century in order to allow his ignorance wider scope for botch- 
ing a text, that Housman’s example gives him any warrant for it. 

It is, then, out of proper respect for a critic so admirable that 
we feel impelled to remove from his dedicatory poem a most signal 
blemish which would have pained him had his eye happened to fall 
upon it: 

en cape: nos populo venit inlatura perempto 
ossa solo quae det dissolvenda dies 


fataque sortitas non immortalia mentes 
ct non aeterni vincla sodalicii. 


Friendship not eternal indeed! Not et, but at is wanted here. Some 
unlearned and presumptious scribe, unaware of the long and un- 
varying poetic tradition to the contrary—Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, English, and, for all we know, Hittite—has 
forced Housman to appear to be making this shameful statement. 
And we can tell how it occurred, for through reliance on the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae—a mere congeries of thoughtless blunders, 
as Housman was always at pains to point out—he has conceived 
the preposterous notion that “fortemque brevemque sodalem’’ in line 
19 can mean “bold, short-lived,’ instead of, as such scholars as 
Housman and ourselves would know at a glance, “‘lion-hearted 
but undersized.” “We think ourselves better judges of emendation, 
both when to emend and how to emend, than most others” (v, 
xxxv). Ut solet fieri? 
K. M. Assott AND W. A. OLDFATHER 

OuI0 STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


CLEMENTI, Sir CEcIL, Pervigilium Veneris, The Vigil of Venus: 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1936). Pp. XI+269. 10s. 6 d. 


Sir Cecil Clementi in his third edition of the Pervigilium Veneris 
has presented a rich volume to all lovers of ‘The Vigil of Venus.”’ 
This is the work of a scholar whose linguistic equipment ranges 
from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin to Chinese and Pekingese; of a 
diplomat whose life has been spent in service in the Far East. As a 
colonial secretary, as Governor of Hong Kong, 1925-30, as Gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlement and High Commissioner for 
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Malaya, 1930-34, Sir Cecil has found in the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics ‘‘a constant source of pleasure’’ and “a relief and distraction 
from anxious and harassing official duties.”’ So during his leaves he 
has devoted his leisure to such intensive research in the library of 
the British Museum that after thirty years of study he has pub- 
lished this definitive edition of one of the masterpieces of Latin 
Literature. 

In his last Preface he states the object of his work: 

I feel the need of explaining why I have written at such length about a poem 
of less than a hundred lines. It is partly because imperfections in the extant 
MSS make a reconstruction of the text highly speculative and necessi- 
tate comments on almost every line; and partly because, the authorship of 
the poem, its date, and the occasion of its composition being alike matters 
of conjecture, discussion of the many, tentative solutions of these problems 
is inevitable. Moreover, it has been my aim to include in this third edition 
everything of any value written about the Pervigilium, so that future students 
may be spared the troublesome, and often fruitless, investigations which I 
have had to make. Accordingly I undertook the labour of preparing a full 
bibliography. 

The volume begins with “A Fantasy,’ the beautiful, imagina- 
tive setting for the poem created by Walter Pater in Marius the 
Epicurean. This is followed by a narrative of the “Discovery of 
the Poem” which has all the excitement of a mystery story, begin- 
ning with the time when at Venice Erasmus and Aldus Manutius 
talked over a newly discovered “Song of Spring,” then attributed 
to Catullus, and tracing the later discoveries of the three extant 
manuscripts. A full description of these manuscripts (S, T, and V) 
is followed by facsimiles of them and a collation of the three. A 
logical and convincing strophic rearrangement of the Pervigilium 
is presented with a comparison of six other attempts at strophic 
rearrangement and a tabular note on twelve other non-strophical 
reconstructions. The puzzling questions of date and authorship 
are presented clearly. An invaluable Bibliography of the poem from 
1508 to 1935, which includes 318 numbers, is given. Then the book 
concludes with Text, Apparatus Criticus, Translation, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. 

A student of the poem welcomes the enrichment of the notes by 
a study of the cult of Dione (Venus) and her worship in the Tri- 
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noctium, by a constant tracing of the influence of the Stoic philoso- 
phy in the poem, and by a learned discussion of the two towns 
called Amyclae, one in southern Greece, one in western Italy, and 
of the ‘silence’ story of Amyclae. The notes are rich too in refer- 
ences to literary connections of the poem, among others with 
Hesiod, Lucretius, Ovid’s Fasti, and in linguistic comments. 

The translation, in trochaic meter like the original, is close and 
poetic. Only the refrain, which unfortunately has to be repeated 
often, strikes a discordant note, for 


Are ye loveless or love-lorn? Yours be love to-morrow morn! 


certainly is not an adequate rendering of the music in 


Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 


The translation which Rand quotes as “one of the best”’ 


Let those love now, who never lov’d before; 
Let those who always lov’d, now love the more, 


seems to me more literal, but too plain.' Sir Cecil has forestalled 
our criticism by his own comment: 


The sonorous simplicity of the refrain in the Pervigilium, with its two-fold 
repetition of the word ‘to-morrow’ and its four-fold repetition of the ‘love’ 
theme defies translation into English. The most attractive rendering known 
to me is that by Sir T. H. Warren, sometime President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford: 
Know’st thou love? To-morrow mind him! 
Know’st him not? To-morrow find him! 
but the objection is the lack of emphasis on the word ‘love.’ 
Another attractive rendering is that by Mr. Hugh Macnachten, Vice-Provost 
of Eton (1928): 
Loved you never? Love to-morrow! 
Loved you yesterday? Love on! 


None of these translations recaptures what Mackail calls ‘“‘a deli- 
cate and bewitching beauty of phrasing and melody.” 

Indeed the student of Latin after reading through all the rich 
interpretation offered by this admirable edition will return to the 
poem itself perhaps, happily, in Sir Cecil’s re-arrangement, and 


1 E. K. Rand, “Spirit and Plan of the Pervigilium Veneris,” T. A. P. A., Vol. Lxv 
(1934), 1. 
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will read aloud once more or every springtime “the delicately run- 
ning, softly swaying verses, that ring and glitter and return on 
themselves in interlacing patterns” wherein “poetry has gone back 
to childhood; and has recovered, as though for one fleeting mo- 
ment and by the spell of a capricious enchanter, the key of spring, 
the freshness of morning, the innocence of youth.’” And the stu- 
dent of Latin at each oral re-reading of “‘the Vigil of Venus’’ will 
be grateful to the distinguished humanist, Sir Cecil Clementi, who 
has dared in the midst of the affairs of a distracted world to ex- 
emplify and reaffirm the restoring joy and beauty to be found in 
ancient poetry. 
ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 

VASSAR COLLEGE 


Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam (quae vocantur), 
Edidit CLauDE W. Bartow, “Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome,” Vol. x: (1938): Pp. 164, plus an 
Appendix containing the stemma codicum, and 4 plates. 


There are, it is safe to assume, hardly any friends of the classics 
who have not at some time or other in their reading come upon a 
reference to the fourteen brief letters purporting to constitute a 
correspondence between Paul and Seneca; but with equal assur- 
ance one may say that there are very many such friends who have 
never laid eyes on the text of these once celebrated documents. 
Often copied and much read in the Middle Ages, the verdict of the 
Italian Humanists against their genuineness has left them no 
shelter except the specialists’ attic with only an occasional curious 
visitor. In the present edition the author has provided an excellent 
means for all to acquaint themselves with the spurious correspond- 
ence itself as well as with the historical and textual problems 
involved. 

The text is printed with a full array of variant readings, and a 
careful English translation with notes concerning obscure passages 
is appended. The greater part of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the manuscripts, a fine piece of work showing how the prin- 


2 J. W. Mackail, Introd. to the Pervigilium Veneris in the “Loeb Classical Library’’. 
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ciples of textual criticism must be applied. Naturally a chapter on 
the Latinity of these letters is included, in which the section on 
clausulae is noteworthy. The author demonstrates convincingly 
that the correspondence cannot be dated earlier than 325 A.D. and 
probably was written half a century later. He favors the view, 
supported by plausible considerations, that it represents “the work 
of a student in a fourth-century school of rhetoric.’’ Whoever per- 
uses this correspondence for the first time will be struck by the 
paucity of important ideas such as characterize the genuine writ- 
ings of these two intellectual giants, and he will hardly regret not 
having been introduced to it at an earlier date; and when he reads 
(Ep. v1) that Seneca, who certainly was a discerning critic, is 
represented as saying to the author of Romans vi and 1 Corin- 
thians x11, ranking among the sublimest passages in all literature, 
“Vellem itaque, cum res eximias proferas, ut majestati earum cultus 
sermonis non desit,’’ he will feel little inclination to disagree with the 
universal judgment of scholars that the letters are not authentic. 
W. ARNDT 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Caesar’s Bridge 


“And the students are showing absolutely no interest in it. 
Latin is a dead language, anyhow. Next year it simply must be 
dropped.” 

Anna Moppet drooped. Her shoulders sagged as she walked back 
to her waiting classroom. This edict of the principal was all too 
just—that’s what hurt. The students, even her one best class, 
weren’t showing interest in the greatest of all studies—academic 
Latin. As she entered the classroom she heard Bill Lovejoy, her one 
thorn and pest in an otherwise intelligent class, holding forth on 
some silly discourse. He was shouting: “And if the French cross 
the Rhine they’ve got the Germans. All they need is a series of 
bridges of pontoons—and pontoons can be easily built, as we 
learned in—” 

Anna, the Moppet, just inside the door gazed steadily at him: 
“What, Bill, what?” 

He colored. He had the grace to blush. ‘““Aw—nothing.” 

“You were saying pontoons—pontoon bridges. You learn about 
them in another class. You learn about them in a class that doesn’t 
teach something useless like a dead language—Latin.” She said it 
tonelessly, but she held his attention. ‘““That’s what you meant, 
isn’t it, Bill?”’ 
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Guiltily he dropped his head: ‘““Why—yes. Yes, I guess so, Miss 
Mop. Ya see, ya ain’t got anything ta offer in Latin—in them 
things. Caesar’s been dead 2000 years.” 

“And we today are interested in building pontoon bridges across 
the Rhine?” she asked hoarsely. 

“T guess so,” he said dully, though grudgingly admitting his 
definite interest. 

She studied his countenance now. Squaring her shoulders she 
looked directly at him: “Caesar built a bridge across the Rhine 
once—built it so that the army he raised from the territory which 
is now France could cross the Rhine to fight the Germans.” 

Bill raised his head. “Hully Gee, Mop!” he exclaimed, “ya 
don’t say so!” 

The attention of the class was riveted on her and on Bill, who 
unconsciously acted as their spokesman; they were definitely in- 
terested now. 

Bill blurted: “Ya mean Caesar levied an army and—”’ 

“Conscripted, Bill,” she corrected patiently. 

“Conscripted—and then marched against the Germans, and to 
cross the Rhine 2000 years ago built a bridge where the French 
are today building them—Hully Gee, Miss Moppet!”’ 

Her one thrill came as she saw a look, a flash of understanding 
cross her pupils’ faces. Bill’s lighted up. She reflected a moment. 

Then she played her trump card. “Would you like to hear 
about it?” she asked softly—‘“to read Caesar’s own words written 
as he built his bridge? Would you like to have his exact descrip- 
tion?” 

“Would I like to translate that Latin?” finished Bill enthusiasti- 
cally. “Would I?” 

“Well, it’s a bit advanced and not in our regular work this 
semester.’”’ She hesitated. ‘“But after school hours we could trans- 
late a bit each night and build a bridge in miniature.” 

For a moment Bill was undecided, then an idea crossed his 
mind: “Oh boy! I got it!” 

“Eureka,” supplied the practical Miss Moppet. 

Bill looked at her swiftly; even as his lips pronounced the Greek 
term, he was thinking how sly the Mop was, how she didn’t miss a 
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trick; but he was so absorbed in his new ideas that he skipped the 
catch this time. 

“We can build it across the creek—with lumber from the wood- 
working shop—and tools. Say, we can tie this in with our special 
project for extra credits, huh?” 

“T—I suppose so.”’ She was afraid Bill’s sometimes acute ap- 
praisal would be a bit too much for her. Already he was hinting for 
a better mark and she had to promise something. 

“Whaddya say, class?” Bill demanded. ‘‘We’ll build the bridge 
across the creek after school—and get extra credit for it too.” 

The shout of approval decided so much that she figured on do- 
nating ten dollars for the purchase of bridge supplies. 

A month later the principal called her into his office. He stood at 
the window. His gaze was fixed on a small creek far across the 
athletic field. He didn’t turn from the window as she entered. 

“IT suppose you realize, Miss Moppet, that the taxpayers of this 
community have supplied a cement bridge over this creek which 
your class, and nearly all the rest of the school, I might add, is now 
bridging.” 

“T do. But the students are defraying all expenses—they wanted 
to. And all the time spent on it is their own too. Why, they even 
come early in the mornings to go over the translation with me so as 
to be sure they’re getting the bridge specifications just right.” 

“But the other students—the ones who aren’t taking Latin—do 
you realize they’re asking for extra credit in their various machine- 
shop and wood-working courses?” 

Her face was crossed by a shadow of fright. 

“Oh, no!” he reassured her. “I am only praising you, Miss Mop- 
pet. Frankly, I am amazed at how you have dragged not only your 
class but the rest of the school into Res Publica Romana.” He 
smiled broadly: “Your classes will be greatly increased, I’ll bet, 
next year. You’re dragging in—” 

He could scarcely have heard her fiercely whispered “Across 
Caesar’s Bridge!” 

MARIAN PETRAKIS 


CLARKE COLLEGE 
DuBvuQvuE, Iowa 
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Indiana University News-Letter 


“To the Teachers of Latin in the Indiana High Schools”’ is the 
title of the October (1939) issue of the Indiana University News- 
Letter. A small pamphlet of some twelve pages and several attrac- 
tive illustrations, it contains many interesting items dealing with 
the classics in Indiana: the position and value of Latin, require- 
ments for teachers’ Latin licenses in the State, Latin clubs, the 
State High-School Latin Contest, useful material at the university, 
etc. From the bulletin, which would be useful and interesting to 
classics teachers generally, the following material has been taken: 


In Indiana’s approximately 900 public and private secondary schools there 
were listed in the school directory, during the school year of 1938-39, 927 
teachers of Latin, of whom 230 were men. Latin alone was taught by 133 
teachers; Latin in combination with one other subject was taught by 434; with 
two other subjects by 227; with three others by 61. Eleven teachers taught 
Latin and four other subjects. 

The most popular combination was Latin with English. These two subjects 
were combined by 450 teachers. Of these, 243 taught Latin and English alone, 
and the remainder with one or more other subjects. 

Mathematics and social studies ranked next in frequency of combination 
with Latin. There were 149 who taught Latin with mathematics, and 147 
with social studies, either alone or in combination with other subjects. 

Less commonly taught with Latin were physical education with 111 teach- 
ers, commerce with 59 teachers, science with 57, and home economics with 51. 
Other combinations which are comparatively rare and unusual include gen- 
eral language, guidance, industrial arts, safety, and library. This last has in- 
creased 400 per cent in two years. 

There is a decrease in the number of those teaching Cicero and Vergil. 
But this is compensated for in some cases by the alternation of these subjects 
in the high-school curriculum, but largely by a more than 100 per cent in- 
crease in enrolment in college Cicero and Vergil classes. 

This brief numerical survey should be valuable in guiding prospective 
Latin teachers in the selection of the most practical combinations of other 
teaching subjects with Latin. It should also give a logical basis for encourag- 
ing high-school pupils to continue the study of Latin, and to become teachers 
of Latin. 


This survey, while confined to Indiana, should be suggestive 
and helpful to Latin teachers or prospective Latin teachers else- 
where. 

The bulletin also calls attention to the radio program, The Torch 
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of Progress, by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, over the NBC Red 
Network on Friday evenings from 6:00 to 6:15 o’clock. The broad- 
casts during the early part of 1940 will deal with “the people who 
lived in Rome, the Roman Empire, the first Christian era, medi- 
aeval Italy, and various Italian cities which have handed on the 


torch of progress.” 


Word Ancestry 

A revised and enlarged edition of Word Ancestry, by Willis A. 
Ellis, published in 1939, may be obtained from the Service Bureau 
of the American Classical League, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, New York, for fifteen cents plus 
postage. This pamphlet of interesting stories of the origins of Eng- 
lish words contains “a number of word stories not heretofore 
printed.” 


Roman Holiday 

“Roman Holiday,” an exceedingly interesting account of a mo- 
tor trip through Italy by William B. Bachman, Director of Mem- 
bership of the Automobile Club of Michigan, was printed in the 
August and September (1939) issues of several motor magazines. 
A limited number of mimeographed copies may be secured by writ- 
ing to Motor News, 614 United Artists’ Building, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Nuntius Latinus 

Latin teachers who are looking for current Latin reading ma- 
terial suitable for secondary-school age will find much of interest 
in Nuntius Latinus. This paper, founded in February 1937, edited 
by the Societas Argonautarum of St. Norbert High School, West 
de Pere, Wisconsin, has ten issues each year. 

It seeks to accomplish its purpose of helping to revive interest 
among high-school pupils in the “dead” language, Latin, in two 
ways: by printing material on current and classical subjects, puz- 
ales, etc., suitable in interest, vocabulary, and reading difficulty for 
pupils of high-school age; and by its policy of “every reader a con- 
tributor.” Articles printed in the paper come from all over the 
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country as well as from abroad. It is strictly non-political and non-~ 
sectarian. 

The cost of the paper is fifty cents per annum for single sub- 
scriptions, less for group subscriptions. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to, and sample copies secured from, Rev. Joseph F. Linde, 
10 South Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Classical Myths that Live Today 


A revised edition of Classical Myths that Live Today, by Frances 
E. Sabin, former Director of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, has just been published by Silver Burdett Company. 
Concrete, detailed suggestions for projects which will arouse and 
stimulate in the pupils an enduring interest in classical mythology 
constitute an additional feature of the 1940 Edition. 


From Troy to Montevideo 

Ajax and Achilles, modern namesakes of two of Greece’s great 
heroes at Troy, together with the larger cruiser, Exeter, scored the 
December naval victory over the German Graf Spee off Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 


Current 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


American Academy in Rome 


The American Academy in Rome plans to hold its classical-fellowship com- 
petitions next spring, but if the international situation should make residence 
abroad impracticable, the Academy reserves the right to withhold or cancel 
_ the awards or to offer appointees the option of deferring their fellowships or 
of holding them and studying in this country. Three fellowships are to be 
awarded, each probably for a term of one year with possibility of reappoint- 
ment. The stipend will be $1250 with a travel allowance. Candidates must be 
unmarried and not over 30 years of age. Applications and credentials should 
be sent in by February 1. Detailed information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the Academy office, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Kentucky 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Kentucky Classical Association was 
held on November 17 and 18, 1939, as the guests of Nazareth College and 
Academy, at Nazareth, Kentucky. Besides the musical features and the social 
events, the meeting was marked by the performance of The Trojan Women of 
Euripides by students of Nazareth College. The following papers were read: 
“As the Dean Sees Latin,” Miss Georgia Rouse, Dixie Heights High School; 
“The Style of Seneca the Younger,” Dr. Alma N. Noble, Ashland Junior Col- 
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lege; ‘“The Beaten Path, How Far Astray,” Miss Sallie Adams Robinson, Bryant 
Station High School; “Greek Tragedy, Its Origin and Development,” Miss 
Mary B. Mahoney, Nazareth College; ‘Petrarch, the Humanist, ” Miss Hazel 
Girvin, Newport High School; “A Correlation Course in English and Latin,” 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort High School; ‘“The University of Cincinnati 
Excavations at Troy,” Dr. C. G. Boulter, member of the Excavation Staff, 
University of Cincinnati; “Saint Augustine in Latin Literature,’ Dean Roy J. 
Deferrari, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; “Greek 
Sketches and Sonnets,” Dr. Dorothy Stephans, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington; “The Dependence of English Literature on the Classics,” Brother 
Dennis Joseph, St. Xavier High School, Louisville; ‘Latin Tests,” Miss 
Mary L. West, University of Kentucky. Dr. F. C. Grise, of Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, called attention to the meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South to be held next March in Louisville. 
The president of the Kentucky Classical Association for 1938-39 was Miss 
Alta Jordan, of Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


Loeb Classical Library 


To the editorial board of the Loeb Classical Library, which became by the 
will of Dr. James Loeb the property of Harvard University, two additions 
have recently been made, so that the enlarged board now consists of Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, of Princeton University, and Professor L. A. Post, of 
Haverford College, as American editors; and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, of Cam- 
bridge, England, and Professor E. H. Warmington, of the University of 
London, as English editors. 

The trustees of the Library, who, according to Dr. Loeb’s will, administer 
it for Harvard University, are Dr. J. W. Hambuechen, of Zurich, Switzerland 
(the stepson of Dr. Loeb); Dr. Francis Parkman, Headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Massachusetts; and Professor A. S. Pease, of Harvard 
University. 

About 350 volumes of the Library have thus far been published, and many 
others, approved by Dr. Loeb before his death, are in preparation in this 
country and in England. 


Missouri 


The Department of Classics of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
held an interesting and profitable meeting in St. Louis on November 17. 
A varied program, consisting of valuable papers on the theory and practice 
of the classics in the modern secondary school, two illustrated lectures, an 
exposition of Seneca’s “‘De Ira,” and a Latin play occupied both morning 
and afternoon sessions. Public and private schools, as well as the universities, 
were well represented. Sixty-five persons made reservations for the luncheon 
sponsored by the Classical Club of St. Louis. The guest speaker, Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
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made a scholarly address, comparing the economics and politics of ancient 
Athens and Rome to present conditions in the United States. At the business 
meeting following the program Dr. James Walter Graham, of the University 
of Missouri, was elected chairman of the meeting to be held in Kansas City 
in 1940. Dr. Hansen C. Harrell, of the University of Missouri, is the permanent 
chairman of the committee on program for the Department. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Classical Council was organized by the Latin and Greek 
teachers of Oklahoma, who met Saturday, November 11, in the library of the 
Y.W.C.A. in Oklahoma City. 

The group adopted the constitution and by-laws which had been prepared 
by the organization committee. The purposes of the Council are (1) to unite 
the teachers of the classics in Oklahoma in order to promote the study of 
classical language and literature and (2) to issue an annual news-letter which 
will bring to all the members the speeches of the annual Conference, of the 
Latin departmental meeting of the Oklahoma Education Association, and 
such other material as is deemed advantageous. 

The officers elected are: president, Dr. Mary R. Bell, Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha; vice-president and recording secretary, Dr. Henry L. 
Stow, University of Oklahoma, Norman; corresponding secretary and parlia- 
mentarian, Dr. Jessie D. Newby, Central State College, Edmond; treasurer, 
Miss Inez Ellis, Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City. 

The representatives—one from each district of the Oklahoma Education 
Association—are: Mrs. Davida Richardson, Oklahoma City district; Miss 
Lottie Baker, El Reno, central district; Miss Myrtle Drain, Ada, east central 
district; Miss Isabelle Work, Durant, southeastern district; Miss Ann Daw- 
son, Tulsa, northeastern district; Miss Mary McClelland, Enid, northern 
district; Mrs. Olive Whitcomb, Woodward, northwestern district; Mrs. Lora 
Linn Dobson, Hooker, panhandle district; Miss Mary Gillentine, Hollis, 
southwestern district. 

After the business meeting, Dr. O. W. Reinmuth, Professor of Classical 
Languages at the University of Oklahoma, gave an instructive and inspiring 
address on “Semantics and Modern Living.” 

The next meeting will be the annual conference, which is to be held in Octo- 
ber or November, the time and place to be set by the executive board. 


Texas—Latin Teachers’ Institute 

The first Texas Latin Teachers’ Institute was held at the University of 
Texas June 12 to June 17. It was a distinct success, with an attendance of 
about fifty regularly enrolled teachers and many more attending the evening 
meetings. 

Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University of Chicago, was the leading 
speaker, an excellent scholar who at the same time showed a thorough under- 
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standing of the problems that confront Latin teachers in the high schools. 
The program follows: 

June 12—9:00—“Objectives of Latin Teaching,” B. L. Ullman; 11:00— 
“Principles of Roman Oratory,” H. J. Leon; 4:00—Round-Table Discussion, 
“Comprehension vs. Translation,” B. L. Ullman, Leader; 8:00—‘Imperial 
Rome” (illustrated), B. L. Ullman. 

June 13—9:00—“Reading Latin Aloud,” W. J. Battle; 11:00—“The 
Latin Element in French,” A. B. Swanson; 4:00—Round-Table Discussion, 
“‘What Shall We Read?” B. L. Ullman, Leader; 8:00—‘“‘Ancient Athens To- 
day”’ (illustrated), W. J. Battle. 

June 14—9:00—“Latin, a Practical Subject,” B. L. Ullman; 11:00—‘The 
Latin Element in English,” B. L. Ullman; 4:00—Round-Table Discussion, 
“Teaching Devices,”’ B. L. Ullman, Leader; 8 :00—‘‘Roman Outdoor Sports” 
(illustrated), H. J. Leon. 

June 15—9:00—“Politics in Ancient Rome,” B. L. Ullman; 11:00—‘‘The 
Latin Element in Spanish,” C. C. Glascock; 4:00—Round-Table Discussion, 
“The Latin Tournament,” Mrs. M. C. Butler, Leader; 8:00—“The Acropolis 
of Athens” (illustrated), W. J. Battle. 

June 16—9:00—“Social Values in the Study of Latin,” B. L. Ullman; 
11:00—‘Permanent Values in Latin Literature,” D. A. Penick; 4:00— 
Round-Table Discussion, “How Shall We Increase Latin Enrolment?” 
B. L. Ullman, Leader; 8:00—‘“A City Destroyed and Saved by Ashes”’ (illus- 
trated), H. J. Leon. 

June 17—9:00—“An Hour with Classical Sculpture,” W. J. Battle; 
11:00—“‘Scylla and Charybdis,” B. L. Ullman. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The Classical Club of Mount Mary College celebrated Vergil’s birthday in 
October with a novel outdoor program and a presentation of Allan Woodall’s 
The Dream of Andromache in the twilight of an Indian summer evening. The 
faculty and student body were invited and took their places before the natural 
stage where pine and fir trees supplied the scenery and backdrop. The play 
was preceded by a speech of welcome by the president of the club and a recita- 
tion of Tennyson’s “‘Ode to Vergil’’ by another club member. Then, to the 
chanting of the opening lines of the Aeneid by a verse-speaking choir and with 
railroad flares for lighting effects, the play took place. The flares of light, 
casting weird shadows across the moonlit sward and throwing the trees in 
grotesque relief, made a fitting scene for the Cumaean cave, wild Cassandra, 
and the retinue of epic warriors from a past heroic age, armor-clanking 
shades on whose lips the lines of the Aeneid seemed strangely in place. The pro- 
grams were in the shape of gayly colored leaves and at the close of the per- 
formance each guest was presented with a Sibylline prophecy attached to a 
crisp leaf which a gust of wind had blown from the Cumaean cave. 
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